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PETER THE GREAT AT SAYES COURT, DEPTFORD. 


In the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
Sayes Court, Deptford, the seat of the celebrated 
John Evelyn, was honoured by the temporary 
residence of the Czar of Muscovy, Peter the 
Great, who was then on a visit to this country. 
He was desirous of obtaining a knowledge of ship- 
building, and consequently chose this spot in order 
that he might be near the dockyard at Deptford, 
where he would have ample opportunity for pur- 
suing his studies in naval architecture. Until 
about this period Evelyn had made Sayes Court 
his residence, where he bestowed great pains in 
cultivating and laying out his garden. In 1696, 
he let the premises to Captain Benbow, afterwards 
Admiral, of whom he thus speaks in his Diary: 

“T have let my house to Captain Benbow, and have 
the mortification of seeing every day much of my former 
labours and expense there impairing for want of a more 
polite tenant.” 

In the commencement of the year 1698, Ben- 
bow underlet the house, together with all his fur- 
niture, to the Czar, but he soon had to regret the 
accommodation he had afforded to his Majesty, 
for in the month of May in that year we find him 
petitioning the Lords of the Treasury that com- 
pensation be made him for the damage the Czar 
had done to his house, garden, and furniture. 

The proceedings on this petition, which I have 
made the subject of this communication, afford 
interesting details of the dilapidations caused by 
the Czar's tenancy of Sayes Court, and I believe 
now meet the public eye for the first time. 

The petition is as follow 
“To the Right Honourable the Lords € 


Majesty's Treasury. 


‘omm issione rs of his 


“The humble Peticion of John Benbow, 
“ Sheweth, 

“That your Petitioner did some time since, take the 
House of John Evelyn, Esquire, call’d Sayes Court at 
Deptford, and is bound by Agreement to keep the same 
(together with the Gardens), &c. in Good, Sufficient 
Order and Repair; And to leave them in the same at the 
Expiration of his Terme; And so it is (May it pleas your 
Honours), That his Czarish Majestie coming to your 
Petitioner about Three Months agoe, did request the use 
of his House, dureing the time of his Stay in —— as 
also the Furniture in it, as it stood. Hee freely con- 
sentented * thereto, and imediately removed his i amily 
out of it, and gave him posession; Soposing it might be a 
pleasure to his good Master the King, and that he would 
have used his house, Goods, and Gardens, otherwise than 
he finds he hath; which are in so bad a condition that he 


and 





can searsly describe it to your Honours; besides much of 
the Furniture broke, lost, and destroy’d. 

“Your Petitioner therefore humbly 

that your Honours will please 


prays | 
to order a 





* Sic in orig. 


Survey upon the House, &c.: to see what 
damages he hath sustained and that Repar- 
ation be made him, that so he may not be a 
Sufferer for his Kindness ; 

“ And he shall pray, &c.” 


On the sixth of May this petition was sent to 
Sir Christopher Wren, who was directed to survey 
the house, gardens, and goods, and to report how 
much the damage done by the Czar and his retinue 
amounted to. Within a very few days Wren 
with the assistance of Mr. Sewell, of the moving 
wardrobe, and Mr. London, the king’s gardener, 
made his survey, and estimated the total damages 
at 350/. 9s. 6d., the full particulars of which ap- 
pear from the following documents: 


“ May 9th, 1698, 


Ae sons of Dammages done to the building and Fences by 
the Czar of Mosc: ovy and his Retinue at Sayes Court, 
in Da tford : 


8s. 
For 15 0 yards of Painting at - 10 
For 244 yards of Whiting in the House 2 0 
For 300 Squares in the Windows - 15 
For 20 Quarries - - - 
For 3 Brass Locks - - 
For 9 more that’s dammag’ ‘a - 
For keys wanting to all the said Locks 
For 90 foot of Dutch Tyles to repaire in 
Chimneys - 
For 100 foot of F louie h Tyle paving to re- 
paire - - - : 
For 90 foot of Purbeck pov ing to repair in 
ye Kitchin - 
For mending the Stoves the re - - 
For plaining the Dressers - - - 
For repairing an oven dammaged - 
All the floores dammag’d by Grease and 
Inck - - - - 
For 2 new Deale Dores - - ° 
For a new Floore to a Bogg House 
For repairing 300 foot of flint and Pebb le 
paving - - 
For 240 foot running of Posts ond Pales of 
Firr - - 
For 170 foot running of Pos ts and “Raile of 
Oake - 7 - 
For 100 foot runnin; of border board in ye 
Garden - - - - 
For new pollishing 4 marble foot paces and 
a Marble Table - 
For 3 wheelbarrows broke ond Lost ° 


Measured by William Dickinson Clarke. 


An Inventory of Admirall Benbow’s Goods that is Lost, 
Broake, and damage done to them while the Czar of 
Moscovey Lodged theire, is valued as followeth. 

ea @ 

“The Bedchamber hung with blew paragon 

and a blew paragon Bed lined with a 
Buff Colloured silke all much stained and 
Spey led - ° - = © 4 


10 00 


* We read “that 0 one sof f the Czar’s favourite amuse ements 
at Sayes Court consisted in being wheeled through Eve- 
lyn’s famous holly hedge. Perhaps the barrows men- 


| tioned in this item were the identical vehicles in which 


His Majesty rode. 
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A Japan cornish Broake - 

An indian silke quilted Counterpaine 
Blanketts and Bedding much stained 
and dirted - 

A dressing table lined with silke breske 
and spoyled = - - 

A wall nuttree table and stands broake - 

A brass harth, a pair of tongs, fend iron, 
fier showell broake and some parte lost - 

A feild Bedstead broake to peices, with a 
crimson paragon furniture Lined with a 
striped persian silke, mak tore and 
spoyled - - - - 

In the clossett. 


Foure peices of thread damaske hanging» 
much soyled - 
The greate Roome. 
One pair of Large bras hand irons broake 
The next Roome. 
Hung with tapistry to be cleaned - 
Next Roome. 

A stained callico Bed lined with white cal- 
lico, the curtaines tore in peices, and a 
large indian quilt tore in severall places 

Fourteen hollands matted bottome chares 
a!l broake and spoyled - 

Twelve back chares cov wes with drugett 
much dirtyed - - 

Next Roome. 


A sad colloured Camblett Bed wut tore 
and spoyled : 
An ordnary stained callico quilt tore and 
burned in severall places - 
A black wainscot table and stands broake 
and spoyled - - - 
A pair of brass hand irons, fier shov ell and 
tongues broake - - - - 
The next Roome. 


Two beds, one of Drugett, the other Green 
Searge, much tore and soyled - - 
An old chest of Drawers, fier shovell, 
tongues, and hand irons broake and 

spoyled - - - 
Next roome. 


A blew striped callamanco Bed lined with 
a striped india stuff, Embroydered, verey 
much dirtyed and spoyled, and the cor- 
nishes broake - ° ° 

Twelve back chares covered with blew 
paragon, much dirted - - 

Three old hollands matted chares broke - 

A wallnuttree chest of Drawers and a 
Wainscott table much spoyled and broke 

Six white thread damaske window Cur- 
taines tore and spoyled - - 

A warmeing pann Weenie and burned to 
peices - - - 

Below staires. 


A Japan table, two chares, and a couch, 


all broake and spoyled - - - 
Seaven Caine chaires broke and lost - 
Severall other Cane chaires damaged - 
Elleaven green pam custions stained and 
one lost - - - 
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& a6G@ 
One large pair of brass hand irons, one pair 
of tonges, fier shovell, one grate besahe 
and spoyled = - - 00 15 00 
Two inlayed tables damnyfied - - 00 10 00 
One large Turkey Carpett dirtyed - 00 05 00 
Five Leather Chares Lost - - 01 00 00 
Three ordnary wickered bottom chares 
and foure gum Gearge chares broke 
and lost 00 17 06 
Two Fether Beds and two ‘Bolsters 
Lost - - 08 00 09 
Three paire of new  doune pillow es 5 lost - 03 00 00 
Eight Fether beds, Eight bolsters, twelve 
paire of blanketts verey — dirtyed 
and spoyled - - - 03 15 00 
One iron stove grate broke to peices - 00 15 00 
Three paire of three breadths fine new 
holland sheetes - - 07 10 00 
Three armed and five back wooden carved 
chares broake to peices - - 01 00 00 
Twenty fine pictures very much tore and 
the Frames all broke - - 10 00 00 
Severall Fine Draughts and other De- 
signes Relateing to the Sea Lost, val- 
lewed By the Admirall att - - 50 00 00 
“Tn all - . - 127 02 6 
“St. Genua Table beenhe and spoyled, 
valued att - - 006 00 00 
133 02 6 


“ Jos. SEWELL.” 
* May 9, 1698. 


“ Some observations made upon the gardens and plantations 
which belong to the honourable John Evelin, Esquire, 
att his house of Sayes Court, in Deptford, in the County 
of Kent. 


“ During the time the Zar of Muscovie inhabited the 


said house, severall disorders have been committed in 


} wee r two heads: 


00 | 


| able plants is all overgroune with weeds and is not ma- 


00 


00 


06 | 


| of order. 
00 | 


i 
Majesties Master Gardener, and he certifies that to putt 


00 


|} me. 


00 | 


00 
00 


the gardens and plantations, which are observed to be 
one is what can be repaired again, and 
the other what cannot be repaired. 
“1, All the grass worke is out of order, and broke into 
holes by their leaping and shewing tricks upon it. 
The bowling green is in the same condition. 
« Al that ground which used to be cultivated for eat- 


nured nor cultivated, by reason the Zar would not suffer 
any men to worke when the season offered. 

“4. The wall fruite and stander fruite trees are un- 
pruined and unnailed. 

“5. The hedges nor wilderness are not cutt as they 
oucht to be. 

“6. The gravell walks are all broke into holes and out 


These observations were made by George London, his 


the gardens and plantations in as good repair as they 
were in before his Zarrish Majestie resided there will re- 
quire the summe of fifty five pounds, as is Justified by 


“Grorce Lonpon. 


“Great dammages are done to the trees and plants, 
which cannot be repaired, as the breaking the branches 
of the wall fruit trees, spoiling two or three of the finest 


| true phillereas, breaking severall holleys and other fine 


00 | plants.” 
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Upon these proceedings Sir Christopher Wren 

made the following report to the Treasury : 
“ May it please your Lordshipps, 

“In pursugnce of your Lordships Referrence of May 6*, 
169, upon the petition of John Benbow, Esquire, that I 
should survey and Estimate the dammages done to his 
House, Gardens, and Goods, by His Czarish Majestie and 
his Retinue at Deptford; I accordingly repaired thither, 
and valew’d the repaires of the House and Fences by par- 
ticulars upon view; and desired the assistance of Mr. 


Sewell of the moving Wardrobe to valew the Goods, and | 


of Mr. London to valew the Gardens, and plantations, to 
which estimates heer annexed, they have respectively set 
their hands, and I beleive their valewations are just. 


& a @ 

“The Dammage of the House is valew’d at 107 07 00 
“ Of the Gardens - . - - 55 00 00 
“ Totall - - 162 07 00 


“Which summe of 162/. 07s. 00d. I sup- 

pose may be pay’d to Mr. Evelin, the 

petitioners Terme being neer expired. 
“The Dammage of the Goodsis_ - - 133 02 06 
“Crav'd 14 weeks Rent, which I valew at- 25 00 00 


“Totall to be pay’d to ye Petitioner - 158 02 06 


“There is also a House belonging to one 
Russell, a poor man, for the Guards ap- 
pointed to be there, who have almost 
intirely ruined the house; he will sub- 
mitt to a recompence of - - 30 00 00 








“ Summe Totall - 350 09 06 








“ All which is humbly submitted. 
“Cur. WREN, 
May 11", 
1698.” 

By a Treasury Warrant, dated June 21, 1698, 
the money was ordered to be paid to the various 

rsons, in recompence for their damages, accord- 
ing to the terms of Wren's report. 

It will be familiar to all readers of Evelyn's 
Diary how piteously he speaks of the treatment 
his house and gardens had received at the Czar’s 
hands, and the preceding particulars will show 
that he did not complain without reason. Indeed, 
nothing in the way of destruction seems to have 
been too reckless tor the Czar or his attendants to 
have committed, as is testified by the articles of 
furniture which are “ broke and spoyled,” or 
“lost.” I met with these papers in the course of 
my researches for a History of Deptford, in which 
I have made considerable progress; and I will 
take this opportunity of asking the kind assistance 


of any of your readers who may have it in their | 


— to afford me information relative to that 
ocality. Any maps, plans, or views, particularly 
of Sayes Court, would be most acceptable. 
Wicuam Henry Harr. 
Albert Terrace, New Cross. 





INEDITED LETTER BY JOHN WILKES. 


[We are indebted to Edward Lennox Boyd, Esq., for 
permission to publish the following characteristic letter, 
which will be read with interest by those who agree with 
the writer of the able article in The Atheneum of Jan. 3, 
1852, that justice has not yet been done to the character 
of Wilkes. ] 


London, 13 May, 1766. 
Tuesday night. 

It is certainly true, my dear Sir, Mr. Wilkes is 
arrived at his native city, and is in very good 
health and good humour. The fellow who is now 
crying under my window An Elegy on the la- 
mented Death of that much admir’d Patriot John 
Wilkes, Esq., who died of an Apoplery at Paris 
last Wednesday, is an impudent liar, and I shall 
believe no more what he says, even tho’ he were a 
voter of London. I scorn to deceive you or any 
man, and you may be assured that what I tell you 
is exactly true; Mr. Wilkes is in London, very 
well pleas’d with what has happened, every hour 
giving him new proofs of the wisdom of the step 
he took in returning home at this time, under a 
ministry which I know he approves, and I believe 
will support. I was received at Dover by the 
ringing of bells, and the acclamations of the 
people ; some of the considerable merchants came 
to visit me, tho’ it was late, but as soon as I had 
sup'd and made libations to your health, and that 
of a few more at Paris, I proceeded to the capital 
in a post-chaise and four, with only the Governour 
of St. Vincent, travelled all London in a hackney- 
coach, and reached Mr. Stuart’s yesterday at noon. 

I have this afternoon shed twice tears of joy 
with an old acquaintance, while the poor ballad- 
singer is shedding tears of sorrow for my lamented 
death ; and as I am incognito for a day or two, I 
dare not comfort him. If you have true Christian 
charity you will suppose this old acquaintance to 
be Mrs. Wilkes, but if you do,— why, then you 
are mistaken. I have twice kissed Miss I 
do not go into any particulars by this post. The 
next will bring you a longer letter. I must con- 
tent myself with telling you that Miss Wilkes is 
perfectly well, and every thing a fond father can 
wish her. She is charm'd with every thing I tell 
her of Madame Suard, and I foresee they will be 
very good friends. 

I begin with sending you to-night some of the 
little commissions you honor’d me with. The 
rest you will have by the two next posts ; and [ 
shall then talk at large of my pardon, &c. I have 
not yet seen Becket, but he is to come here to- 
morrow. I beg you to assure the dear Abbé of 
the tenderness of my heart towards him, and that 
| the books he wish’d about the Greek accents shall 
| be soon in his possession. I am very well, but 
| jaded with the being two nights out of bed. I 

steal half an hour to pay my compliments to you 
| in this hasty manner. I ought not to tell you that 


| 
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I think of Paris with so much pleasure. It is very | 


unbecoming an English patriot, and ungratefull 
to my good friends here. I will only whisper you 
that [ mean still to return to the amiable Papists 
of Paris before the end of May, for I think ten 
days will compleat all the great arrangements for 
myself and the little ones for Miss Wilkes. 

I kiss the fair hands of Madame Suard, and am 
ever, my dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate 
and sincere friend and 
humble servant, 
Joun WILKES. 

I beg to trouble your servant with the enclosed 
to Miss Wilkes’ old femme de chambre. 

Dominique will be declared a free port. 

Mr. Pitt is gone to Bath very sulky. The Par- 
liament will sit till June. The King is at Rich- 
mond, but returns to St. James’ to-morrow. 

This is a letter only to a friend. The next post 
shall tell you of Wilkes the politician, who is more 
admir’d and caress’d than at any moment. 


- 


NOTES ON THE FLEUR-DE-LIS, 
(Continued from p. 350.) 


III. 
Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage (1846) sup- 
plies the following x list of names in connection with 
the fleur-de-lis or royal tressure : 


Aberdeen, E., R. T. 

Acton, Bt., of Aldenham, (1 and 4) 6 Fs.-d.-L. arg. 

Ashtown, B., L. P. G. between 3 Fs.-d.-L. az., sup. L. 
crowned, powdered with Fs.-d.-L. 

Atholl, D., R. T. 

Barrow, Bt., of Ulverstone, 2 swords, or, between 3 Fs.- 

Beaufort, D., Fr. and Eng. 
1682.) 

Beaumont, Bt., of Stoughton (French), az. semée of 

s.-d.-L., er. on a chapeau az. semé. 

Bere sford, V., 3 Fs.-d.- sups. 2 
breast with 3 Fs. -d.-L, 

Berners, B., (1 and 4) on a chief, a F. ~d.- L. 

Birch, Bt., of the Hazles, 3 Fs.-d.-L. arg 

Blair, Bt. (for Kennedy), (2) 3 Fs.-d.-L. ‘within R. T 

Blois, Bt., of Grundisbareh, gu. a bend vaire, between 
2 Fs.-d.-L. arg.; cr., a gauntlet holding a F.-d.-L. arg. 

Boswell, Bt., of Auchinleck, R. T. or 

Bromhead, Bt., of Thurlby, az., on a bend a mural 
crown, gu. between 2 Fs.-d.-L. sa. 

Brown, Bt., of Colston, gu. 3 Fs.-d.-L. or; cr. in dexter 
paw of L. R., a F.-d.-L. or. 

Buccleuch, D., (1 and 4) arms of Chas, II. 

Bute, M., R. T. gu. (for Stuart). 

Caithness, E., R. T. or. 

ob V., 2 Fs.-d.-L, or. 

Carlisle, E., R. T. 

ae” B., er., neck of elephant, charged with 3 
Fs.-d.-L. (2 and 1): 

Castle- eo » 2. 

Clancarty, E., a ro 4) L. P. ° Leentnen 8 Fs.-d.- 
az., sup. D. a L. G., semé of Fs.-d.- 


angels, charged on 


} 


te 
| 
| 
| 





(See Heylin, a.v. 1514— | 
* 





Clarke, Bt., of Dunham (as Clerke, Bt., of Hitcham), on 
a sin, canton, az., &c. in chief 2 Fs.-d.-L. or (H. 1518). 

Cleveland, D., arms of Chas. II. (H. 1674). 

Coghill, Bt., 3 Fs.- 4 -L. or. 

Colchester, B., R. ‘ 

Cope, Bt., of Bremshill, 3 Fs.-d.-L. 

or, &c. (H. 1624). 

Cottenham, E., on a bend or, 3 Fs.-d.-L. sa. ; supe» a 

horse arg. with escocheon charged with F.-d.-L. 


or; c., a F.-d.-L, 


Cuffe, Bt. ., arg. on a bend indented, sa. 3 Fs.-d. L arg. 
Cuninghame, Bt., of Milncraig, arg. a shake fork be- 
tween 3 Fs. -d.- L. sa. 


Curtis, Bt., of Gatcombe, in base 3 Fs.-d.-L. arg. (with 
Ld. Howe on the Ist of June). 

Dacre B., (1 and 4) or, on te gu., 3 Fs.-d. -L or; a 
grant by Edw. IT. (?), Nov. 15, 1307 (Porny, p. 73.). 

Denys, Bt., of Easton- Neston, arg. a cross-patonce, gu. 
between 4 Fs.-d.-L. vert. 

Desart, E., arg. on a bend dancettée, 3 

Digby, E., az. a F.-d.-L. arg. (H. 1672, 

Dufferin, B, (2) az. a F.-d.--L. 

Duffus, B. (for Randolph), R. T. 

Dunbar, Bt., of Mochrum, (2 and 3) R. T. 

Dunbar, Bt., of Durn, R. T. gu. 

Dunmore, E. (for Murray), R. T. 

Dysart, E. (for % ‘s R. T. 

Edmonstone, Bt., R. T. 

Edwards, Bt., of a arth, a F.-d.-L. or. 

Effingham, E,, R. T. 

E pone s 2, (1 and 4) 3 Fs.-d.-L. (for Montgomerie), 


Fs.-d.-L. arg. 
1765). 


rE tibenk, Ba, B. F. 

Erskine, Bt., of Cambo, a royal crown, within R, T. 

Fairfax, Bt., az. a chevron between 2 Fs.-d.-L. in chief. 

Falkland, V., (3) Fr. and Eng. 

Ferrers, E., (2 and 3) Fr. and Eng. (for Plantagenet) 
(H. 1298—1711). 

Ffolkes, Bt., of Hillington, (1 and 4) a F.-d.-L. gu. 

Fitzwygram, Bt. of W. althamstow, cr., armed hand 
holding a F.-d.-L. or. 

Fowke, Bt., of Lowesby, vert, a F.-d.-L. arg. (CH. 165: 3). 

Gage, V., sups. 2 greyhounds gorged, with coronet of 
Fs.-d.-L. or. 

Galloway, E., R. T. gu. 

Geary, Bt., (2 and 3) a chevron voided between 3 Fs.- 
a-L. g 

Gilson, Bt., of C - fton Hall, R. T. 

Godolphin, B., (2 and 3) 3 Fs.-d.-L. arg. (2 and 1). 

Goodriche, Bt, of Studley, (1 and 4) a F,-d.-L. arg., 
&e. 

Gordon, Bt., of Letterfourie, R. 7. 

Gordon, Bt., of Earlston, R. " 

Grafton, D. (1 and 4) Fr. and Eng., &c. (H. 1672). 

a E., az. L. P. or, between 3 Fs.-d.-L. arg. (H. 


gu. 


168: 
Halford, Bt., on a chief az. 3 F's.-d.-L, or, with augment 
ation, 
Hamilton, D., 
Hawkins, Bt., of Kelston, 5 
Headfort, M., erm. on a chief, gu. 
Hertford, M., (2 and 3) 6 Fs.-d.-L. 
—1750). 
Hicks, Bt., 
L., or 
Hillary, Bt., of Rigg House, arg. 3 Fs.-d.-L. sa.; sups. 
2 lions gorg ged, with a collar charge od with Fs.-d.- L. 
Holland, B., on a canton of 2d, a F.-d.-L. or (H. 1763). 
Huntly, M.. R. T. 
Iichester, E., on a canton, a F.-d.-L. or (H. 1756). 
Kellett, Bt., of Lota, a grant of Edw. IV., (2 & 8) arg. 
a cross gu. in the first quarter a F.-d.-L. gu. 


3 Fs.-d.-L. or (for Chatelherault). 
Fs.-d.-L. or. 

a F.-d.-L. or, &c. 

az. (H. 1537, 1660 
2 and 3) gu. a fesse wavy, between 3 Fs.- 


d.- 








y 





Ea: 
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Kingsale, B., sups. unicorns gorged with coronets and | 


crosses patée and Fs.-d.-L. or. 

Kinnoul, E., R. T. gu. (for Drummond). 

Lauderdale, E., R. T.; er., L. 8. in sin. paw, a F.-d.-L. 

Leslie, Bt., of Juniper Hill, 3 Fs.~d.-L. sa. (for Pepys). 

Lisburne, E., sa. a chevron between 3 Fs.-d.-L. arg. 
(the ensigns of Collwyn‘ap Tangno, Ld. of Efionydd) ; cr., 
armed arm holding a F.-d.-L. arg.; sups. a dragon with 
collar charged ’ ith 3 Fs,-d.-L. or. 

Livin gstone, Bt., R. T. * 

Longford, E., (2 on a bend, 3 Fs.-d.-L. arg. 


Lyttelton, : (4) Fr. and Eng., quarterly (for Planta- | 


genet). 

McKenny, Bt., or, a F.-d.-L. between 3 crescents. 

Mackenzie, Bt., (4) R. T. (for Erskine, brother of E. 
Kellie). 

Manners, B., (1 and 4) 2 ge or. 

Mansfield, E., R. T. with Fs.-d.-L. or (for Murray). 

Marlborough, D., as honourable gotta escut - 
cheon, France, az. 3 Fs.-d.-L, or. 

Minto, E., (2 and 3) az. a chevron arg. between 3 Fs.- 
d.-L. or (for Kynynmound). 

Williams Molyneux, Bt., of Castle Dillon, D. chief a F.- 
d.-L. or. 

Monro, Bt., of Fowlis Castle, (1 and 4) or, on a pile gu. 
between 6 Fs.-d.-L. az. 3 lions of Eng. 

Montagu, B., (1 and 4) Fr. and Eng. 

Montgomery, Bt., of Stobo Castle, (1 and 4) az. 3 Fs.- 
d.-L. or. 

Montgomery, Bt., of the Hall, ditto. 

Moray, E., R. T. (as of R yal House of Stuart). 

Bernard Morland, Bt., (1 and 4) leo pards’ fuces 
sant de lis;” cr., ) aps s wings, semée de lis 

Mornington, E and 4) az. semée de Fs.-d. -L. or. 

Nairne, Bss., (2) e. I’. (for Murray). 

Napier, B., R. T. (for Scott of Thirlestane). 

Neave, Bt., of Dagnam Park, arg. on a cross sa., 5 Fs.- 
d.-L. or. 

Newborough, B., az. 3 Fs.-d.-L. or; er., D. arm, with a 
F.-d.-L, or; sup. collar with F.-d.-L. s 

Newburgh, E., R. T. (for Livingstone). 

Norbury, E., er., a F.-d.-L. or. 

Norfolk, D., I’. (for Howard) (H. 1558). 

North, Bss., az. a L. P. between 3 Fs.-d.-L. o1 

oko Bt., (1 and 4) arg. on a fesse, 3 Fs.-d.-L. 01 

, D. arm 2 Fs.-d.-L. or. 

beens E., B. T. 

Parker, Bt., of Chaurand, on a chevron between 3 keys 
arg., 3 F ned.-L. gu.; cr., elephant’s head, &c. chenged 
with 3 Fs.-d.-L. or. 

Brooke-Pechell, Bt., of Castle Goring 
with 3 Fs.-d.-L. or. 

Pepys, Bt., on a bend or, 3 Fs.-d.-L. sa. 

*hilips, Bt., of Weston, an orle of 3 F's,-d.-L. arg.; cr., 
demi-lion holding a F.-d.-L, az. 

Phillipps, Bt., of Middiehill, sa. semée of Fs.-d.-L. or; 

r., demi-lion holding a F.-d.-L. 

Pole, Bt., of Shute, az. semée of i .-d.-L. ar 

Portman, B., or, a F.-d.-L. az 

Queensberry, M., R. 'T. added by Chas, IT. (H. 1708). 

Ramsden, bt., of Byrom, arg. on a chevron, between 3 


“ 


jes 





,cr., a lark, charged 


Fs,-d.-L, sa., &c.; er., armed hand with a F.-d.-L. sa. 
Richmond, D., (1 and 4) Fr, and Eng. (H. 1525, 1613 
—1675). 
Ripon, E., er., coronet of Fs. my -L. 


Roseberry, E., (1 and ‘ ) R. 
Rosslyn, E., (4) a F. 7 
D. an « yon collar, i + g 
Rutland, D., (1 and 4) 2 ? s.-d. iL or; of royal 
from Edw. IV. UL 1509). ade 
St. Alban’s, D., (1 and 4) Fr. and Eng. 


(for Wedderburn), S. 





descent 


St. Vincent, V., cr., winged demi-Pegasus with F.-d.- 


| L. or. 


| 
| 


} R. = gu., as an au ymenta 





Seton, Bt., of Abercorn, R. T. 

Seton, Bt., of Pitmedden, R. T. 

Shee, Bt., of Dunmore, per bend az. and or, in chief a 
| F.-d.-L., and 1 in base, counterchanged. 

Cotton-Sheppard, Bt., of Thornton, (1 and 4) az. on 
chevron, or, between 3 Fs.-d.-L. arg. as many mullets (for 
Sheppard). 

Sidmouth, V., on a chevron, 5 lozenges between 3 Fs,- 
d.-L. or. 

Sinclair, B., R. T. 

Sinclair, Bt., of Stevenson, R. T. 

Sinclair, Bt., of Longformacus, R. T 

Somerset, D., (1 and 4) between 6 Fs.-d.-L. az. 3 lions 

f Eng.; a grant of Henry VIII. on his marriage with 
Lady Jane Seymour. 

Southampton, B., (1 and 4) Fr. and Eng. (H. 1709). 

Stewart, Bt., of Ballygawley, R. T. 

Stirling, Bt., of Glorat, R. 

Strathallan, V., (2 and bs a lion’s head erased within a 


a e 





Strathmore, E., R. 
Stuart de Rothesay, 
Stuart de Decies, R. T. 
Sty le, ~” of Cloghan, sa. 
Fs.-d.-L. ¢ 
Suffield, B. . (2 and 3) arg. a F.-d.-L. 
Suffolk, E., R. T. 
Sutherland, D., 
Vavasour, Bt., 
charged with a F.-d.-L. 
a F.-d,-L. or. 
Waterford, M., 





a fesse or, fretty sa. between 


gu. (for Morden). 


descended from Robert I., R. T. 
of Spaldington, or, a fesse dancettée sa., 
arg.; cr.,on the breast of a cock, 


(1 and 4) arg. crusilly, fitchée, 3 Fs.-d.- 


| L. sa. (for Beresford). 


Welby, Bt., of Denton, 8a., a fesse between 3 Fs.-d.-L. 
arg. 
Wemyss, E., R. T. 
Wharncliffe, B., R. 
Griffies- Williams, Bt., 


I’. (for Stuart). 


(1 and 4) on a chevron, a rose 


| between 2 Fs.-d -L. arg 


| 


8C. hol. 


Wrey, Bt., of Tawstock, (3) (for Plantagenet) (1 and 
4) az. 3 Fs.-d.-L. or. 

Wright, Bt., of 5 
3 Fs.-d.-L. or. 

The following 
the Appendix : 

D’Alton, Count of France, L. R. between 5 Fs.-d. L. (2. 


Carolina, sa, a chevron arg. between 


foreign noblemen are named in 


9 


and 4) az. a chief semée 


De Vismes, Count of France, (1 
C. H. P. 


or, (2) az. fretty, or, semée. 
(To be continued.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 


The De Wits (2™ S. i. 155. 218.) : The Prince 
of Orange. — Mr. Macaulay (History, vol. iv. pp. 
161. et seg.) says: 

“Tt may be doubted whether, in our cot intry, 
ever before the vear 1678 invented and related on oath a 
circumstantial history altogether fictitious of a treason- 
able plot, for the purpose of making himself important by 
destroying men who hi ud given him no provocation. 

‘ The explanation is simple. Oates was the founder of a 
His success proved that no romance is too wild 


any man 
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to be received b 


y understandings which fear and hatred 
have disordered.’ 


“Much more was to be got by testifying to an ima- 
ginary conspiracy, than by robbing on the highway or 
clipping the coin.” 

Oates is Mr. Macaulay's pet scoundrel: but, 
however superior in the extent of his crimes, I 
must claim originality for mine, Tichelaer, who 
preceded him by six years. 

I do not suppose that Tichelaer, when he sought 
an interview with the Ruart, intended to get up 
an accusation. 
drecht, and six more elapsed before he communi- 
cated to Albrantswart, the prince’s maitre dhodtel, 
the business he had undertaken. 
meantime he had come to the conclusion that he 
could get more by false testimony than by bleed- 
ing or shaving. Albrantswart prudently suggested 
that such a witness would require confirmation, 


He remained two days at Dor- 





Probably in the | 


and offered to disguise himself, and to be intro- | 
duced bf Tichelaer to the Ruart as an accom- | 


lice ; but on the matter being told to the prince, 
. immediately laid it before the High Court, and 
the Ruart was arrested and brought to the Hague. 
Tichelaer’s story was so absurd that we cannot 
fancy that so calm and wise a man as the prince 
believed any part of it; but the courts were at 
his disposal ; for during the seditions the magis- 
trates of the principal towns of Holland had been 
removed, and their places filled at his discretion. 
He could at any moment have stopped the pro- 
ceedings. ‘Tichelaer’s bad character was known 
before the Ruart was tortured; yet even that 
court seems to have had some sense of shame, for 
the sentence of confiscation and banishment against 
the Ruart did not state the crime for which it was 
passed. 

On the morning of August 20, when the popu- 
lace were about to attack the prison, the States of 
the Hague assembled. They dispatched a courier 
to the Prince of Orange for soldiers. He did not 
send any. The nobles ordered three companies 
of cavalry, under the command of Count Tilly, to 
disperse the rabble, and fire upon them if they 
would not withdraw. The deputies called out six 
companies of the civic guard, who sided with the 
mob. Tilly's men and the guards faced each 
other for four hours in front of the prison; the 
former with drawn swords, the latter with mus- 
kets on the rests. A false report was spread that 
the peasants were coming to plunder the town. 
The deputies ordered Tilly to march and stop 


them. He refused to move without an order in 
writing. Two deputies signed one, on which he 


withdrew, saying, “j'obeirai; mais les deux freres 
sont morts.” The Orange party thought this a 
good stratagem, and praised it as such in their 
pamphlets. The position of the cavalry and civic 
guard is represented in De Bloedige Haeg, pl. v., 
below which are these explanatory lines : 


“ Een aen-gehitste gilt is qualijik om te temmen, 

Dat sou den heelen Haeg wel in het bloet doen swem- 
men. 

Van Borger en Soldaet, het vuur is aen-gestoockt, 
En raeckt in vollen brant, een yeders herte koockt, 
En roept, en snackt na wraeck, sie al de stedelingen, 
Den modigen soldaet verwoet im’t aensicht dringen ; 
Die trachten hunne plaets te winnen, en dit is 
Gegeven open baen aen Wits gevankenis.” 


. 
The mob took this open path, and did their 
work in an orderly way. No one but the brothers 
was injured. Basnage says: 


“Apres le massacre des deux freres et les indignitez 
commis contre leurs corps, les Bourgeois se retirerent 
tambour battant, et allerent celebrer cette féte dans les 
cabarets.” — Tom. ii. p. 316. 


Some slight differences occur in the accounts of 
the prince’s conduct after the murder. Mr. Wal- 
lace, in his continuation of Mackintosh (vol. vii. 
p- 110.), says: 

“ He came to the Hague the next day, and gave orders 
with the imperiousness of the most absolute prince in 
Europe, that no steps should be taken for bringing the 
guilty to justice.” 

Mr. Wallace generally follows Basnage, who 
does not go so far upon this point: 


“On le sollicita fortement de faire poursuivre les assas- 
sins. Mais les Bourgeois lui presentirent en corps une 
requéte afin d’empécher les poursuites. Elle etoit ap- 
puyée sur le nombre et la qualité des coupables. M. de 
Maasdam, membre du College de Nobles, dit a leurs 
nobles et grandes Puissances que son altesse trouvoit cette 
recherche trop dangereuse pour l’entreprendre, et, sans 
prendre l’avis des Etats on suivit celle du Prince comme 
une loi, et on ne parla plus de poursuite.” — Annales, ii. 
317, 

Ramsay says: 


“Le Prince d’Orange a qui ses partisans avoient fait cet 
horrible sacrifice, parut etre trouble du malheureux sort 
des deux illustres freres; il fit, quoiqu’ assez froidement 
leloge du Pensionnaire, et ordonna que l’on poursuivit les 


| auteurs de cet attentat, mais la clemence dont il usa envers 





eux donna lieu de soupconner qu'il avoit autorisé le mas- 
sacre.”— Mem. de Turenne, ii. 467. 


Mr. Macaulay says: 


“ The Prince of Orange, who had no share in the guilt 
of the murder, but who on this occasion, as on another 
lamentable occasion twenty vears later, ertended to crimes 
perpetrated in his cause an indulgence which has left a 
stain upon his glory, became head of the state without a 
rival.” * 

* Southey, in his notes to Joan of Are (vol. i. p. 197.), 
says: 

“ There is a way of telling truth so as to convey false- 


| hood. After the capture of Harfleur, Stowe says, ‘ All the 





soldiers and inhabitants, both of the towne and towers, 
were suffered to goe freely, unharmed, whither they 
would.’ Hollingshed’s version is, ‘Thus doth Anglorum 
Prelia report, saieng, not without good ground I believe, 
as followeth : 
“Tum flentes tenera cum prole parentes 

Virgineusque chorus veteres liquere penates. 

Tum populus cunctus de portis gallicis exit 
Meestus inarmatus, vacuus miser, eger, inopsque ; 
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Nobody was prosecuted, nobody was “in- 
dulged.” Tichelaer (anté, p. 156.) was hand- 
somely rewarded. Borrebagh, one of the four 
assassins who stabbed John De Wit, and had 
been out of the way on that account, resumed 
his office of postmaster; Banchem the sheriff 
(schepen), who encouraged the mob, and was so 
proud of his share in the murder that he had it 
engraved on the hilt of his sword, obtained the 
stewardship (baljuw) of the Hague, an office usu- 
ally held by nobles; Adam de Maes, who helped 
in the murder and did the engraving, got the 
command of a ship; and Verhoef the silversmith, 
who preserved the hearts of the brothers for 
exhibition, was made Herbergier te Voorschoo- 
ten.* The Dutch historians ascribe all these pro- 
motions to the prince, and tell, with some satis- 
faction, how the promoted behaved as might have 
been expected, and came to the ends which they 
deserved, 

It must be admitted that the prince extended 
to the assassins something more than “ indul- 
gence.” His share in the matter is expressed in 
an epigram : 

“ Principis injussu cecidit per nobile fratrum ; 
Sed data sunt jussu premia sicariis.” 

I do not impute to the prince any active share 
in the murder, beyond encouraging Tichelaer in a 
charge which he could not have believed. But he 
watched, and not only did not interfere to stop 
the pe but took care that no one else 
should. The assassins judged that they were 
earning his favours, and the result showed that 
they were right. In his position he came within 
the maxim qui non prohibet facit ; and I hold him 
as guilty of the death of the De Wits as if he had 
struck the first blow with his own hand. Of the 
deaths — not of the indignities, which were against 
his interest and repugnant to his character, of 
which cruelty formed no part. When Banquo lay 
in the ditch, 

“With twenty trenched gashes in his head, 
The least a death to nature,” 


Macbeth would have been satisfied with the least, 








and have treated the other nineteen as wasteful | 


and ridiculous excess. 
Before closing these notes I wish to say a few 
words on the character of William, as represented 


fied with William as one of the best men then 
existing, he softens hard things to adapt him to 
our current notions. The latter half of the seven- 
teenth century was a state of transition. The 
world was mending rapidly, but politicians car- 
ried out their purposes. Louis XIV. could shut 
up those who thwarted him in the Bastile; but 
the constitutional governments of England and 
Holland could not, and so opponents were got rid 
of sometimes by emeutes, but generally by false 
charges and the forms of law. William will gain 
by comparison with the best of his contemporaries. 
Burnet, describing the execution of Lord Russell, 
says, “this was the end of that great and good 
man.” The epithets were not undeserved: yet 
Lord Russell must have known that Lord Staf- 
ford was innocent and Oates perjured ; and when, 
not content with the beheading, he disputed the 
royal prerogative, and insisted upon all the cruel- 


| ties of an execution for treason, he tried to inflict 


upon the living body of a helpless old man brutal- 
ities as detestable as those exercised by the mob 
on the carcases of the De Wits. I hope that Van 
der Hoeven’s version of the pastor's case, given by 
Mr. Henprixs (anfé, p. 218.) is the right one; 
but now a pastor would suffer in public opinion 
for “assisting” at an execution, as then at a 


murder. H. B. C. 
U. U. Club. 


JACOBITE SONG. 


As “N. & Q.” are occasionally made a reposi- 
tory for the poetical remains and fragments of 
by-past times, may I request a corner for the fol- 
lowing “ Jacobite Relic,” which was taken down 
from the impassioned recitation of a grey-headed 
old Scotsman, whose feelings evidently warmly 
sympathised with the sentiments expressed in this 
hostile lyric. The historical errors in the lines 
show the state of ignorance in the popular mind 
regarding the new family. When we reflect that 
little more than a century has passed since the 
battle of Culloden, and that men now alive might 
have heard from actual participators in the con- 
flict the stirring recital of the ruthless deeds 


| commemorated by Smollett in his immortal lyric, 


by our great modern historian. Mr. Macaulay | 
tries men of past ages by the present standard of | 


virtue, and is severe upon the treachery and cor- 
ruption of statesmen, in a time when honesty and 
fidelity were unknown ; but instead of being satis- 


Utque novas sedes queret migrare coactus ; 
Oppidulo belli potiuntur jure Britanni.”’ 
Henry was indulgent.” 
* See Beknopte Historie van ’t Vaderland, p.234. I am 
so uncertain as to the office, that I leaye Herbergier (qy. 
Aubergiste ?) untranslated, 


The Tears of Scotland, it is not to be wondered 
at, that feelings like those expressed in the pre- 
sent song should still linger in the minds of the 
people. For ever distant be the day, however, 
when the pulses of patriotism that swell the life- 
blood of Scotsmen, when they read the brave 
struggles of their ancestors to uphold a time- 
honoured and gallant, but mistaken and misled 
race of kings — lovers of learning and of the fine 
arts — should be extinguished by the pride of a 
false Cosmopolitanism, or the boasted progress of 
modern refinement. 
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IL 
“ The bluidy Duke o’ Cumberland, 
His day’s black wark was done; 
An’ fain he was to slink to rest, 
At the settin’ o’ the sun, 


Tl, 
“ But, O what visions ower his breast, 
That seat o’ wrath an’ sin, 
Cam’, scowling like lang -famish’d wolves, 
To shew what lurked within! 
It, 
“ Tle was a man, o’ foreign lan’, 
Nae Scottish heart had he; 
Nae feelings o’ a glorious past 
Brocht the saut tear in his ee. 
IV. 
“ He’d sce unmoved —he’d look unscaithed— 
On deeds o’ blackest hue, 
That wad mak the verra deevils laugh, 
And man his birth-day rue. 
Vv. 
“0 Duke! grim Dike! what brocht ye here, 
We hae nae kin wi’ you, 
For Scotland is a \ yal land, 
To King and Kirk aye true? 
- VIL 
« And ’twasna for a Popish yoke, 
That bravest men cam’ forth, 
To part wi’ life an’ dearest ties, 
An’ a’ that life was worth. 
vil. 
“ © Bruce and Wallace, whar war ye, 
When this grim auld carle cam o’er? 
Why didna ye upset the boat 
That brocht him to our shore? 


VII. 
« A bonny whommel ’twould hae been 
To hae seen him duck and dive; 
But the bonniest sicht to Scottish een, 
If he’d never come alive, 
1x. 
*“ The grass is green, whar bluid was seen, 
In mony a clotted pool, 
On dark Culloden’s treeless muir, 
To Scotland’s woe and dool: — 


x. 
“ But aye when gloamin gently fas 
Aboon the dreary spot 
Whar Scotland strove, but strove in vain, 
Against the wud red-coat, 
XI. 
“ The bluidy Duke 0’ Cumberland 
Is heard to shriek and rave, 
To scare awa the pious hands 
That deck ilk honour’d grave.” 
Scotus. 





Minor Potes. 


Gutta Percha : its Application.— Of the various 
and novel applications of this material, one of the 
most striking, perhaps, is that in the form of those 
gentle administrators of civil justice, “ specials’” 











staves. Are such weapons of gutta percha in 
actual use? Are they hollow, or solid cylinders? 
Would the same material be available for the 
manufacture of sword-scabbards (for which the 
late Captain Nolan recommended wood, as a sub- 
stitute for the metal now in use)? The gutta 
percha would, I presume, prove equally light and 
noiseless, and might be rendered secure from the 
edge of the sword-blade. F, Paixorr. 


Spelling of Names uncertain. — A curious in- 
stance of the uncertainty of spelling is found also 
in the archives of the University of Oxford. The 
same person signs thus at three separate times: 

“June 8, 1607. William Beronden. 
Dec. 11, 1607. William Baradell. 
Oct. 27, 1622. William Baradayle.’ 


He is a witness in a long cause, and makes three 
several depositions, ye § 
Oxford. 


Rhyming Receipt to make Ink.—In John de 
Beauchesne’s Writing Book, printed at London 
from wooden blocks, by Richard Field, 1602, is 
the following curious receipt : 

“ To make Ink. 

“To make common ink, of wine take a quart, 

Two ounces of gumme, let that be part; 

Five ounces of galls, of cop’res take three, 

Long standing doth make it the better to be; 

If wine ye do want, raine water is best, 

And then as much stuffe as above at the least, 

If ink be too thick, put vinegar in, 

For water doth make the colour more dimme.” 
Ihave never seen the book from whence the above 
is taken. My information is derived from one of 
Oldys’s MS. Note-Books in my possession. 

Epwarp F. Rimpavtt. 


Rapid Printing and Publishing —Three editions 
of the last two volumes of Macaulay's History of 
England have been published in this city by dif- 
ferent booksellers. One of them, of 25,000 copies, 
was set up, stereotyped, printed, and bound, in 
the space of fifty hours. Unepa. 

Philadelphia, 


Sir William Gage.—In the last number of the 
Sussex Archeological Journal (p. 267.), Mr. Lower 
writes : 

“ The only Sir William Gage I can discover as living 
in 1720, was not a member of the Firle family, but a re- 
presentative of the Gages of Mengrave.” 

Mr. Lower is generally so well informed in all 
that relates to Sussex, that I think it quite as 
likely I misunderstand him, as that he is in error; 
but still think it right to say, that, according to 
Collins, Sir William Gage, of Firle, 7th baronet, 
succeeded to the title in 1713, and died in 1744. 
8S. W. 

“ The Cow and Snuffers.” —To the notes on 

“ Curious Inn Signs” I have another to add, one 
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near Landaff, called “ The Cow and Snuffers.” A 
cow is represented standing near a ditch full of 
reeds, &c., into which is falling a pair of snuffers, 
as if from the cow’s mouth (though this is closed), 
being mid-way between it and the reeds. What 
could be the origin of such a sign? I cannot tell 
whether it still exists, not having seen it since 
1832, when I was last at Landaff as a child, and I 
remember puzzling my head then as to its mean- 
ing, E. E. Byxe. 





Mueries. 
PURITAN TRACTS QUOTED BY PATRICK. 


Those whose literary researches have lain to 
any considerable extent among the pamphlets 


connected with the Puritan controversy of the | 


seventeenth century, well know the difficulty that 
exists in meeting with such as are anonymous, 
or designated by initials or fanciful names, as well 
as in determining their authorship with any de- 
gree of authority. There are few works of that 
period which contain more copious allusions and 
references to publications of that character than 
Bishop Patrick's Friendly Debate, consisting of 
three parts and an appendix, written in rather a 
bitter spirit, to expose the extravagancies and un- 
reasonable pretensions of the several nonconform- 
ing bodies, in the years 1668-70. 

The extensive collections of tracts of this nature 
preserved in the Bodleian, British Museum, Sion 
College, Dr. Williams's, and the Middle Temple 


libraries, have placed within my reach by far the 
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greater proportion of the long series made use of | 


by Patrick. ‘There are still, however, several 
which have hitherto baffled my inquiries, besides 
many whose authorship I still feel at a loss to 
verify. On these points I am consequently soli- 
citous of inviting the assistance of those who have 
toiled successfully in the same field. I wish to 
learn: 

I. Who wrote the following tracts ? and where 
can copies of them be found ? 


1. “ Medicine for Malignants.” (No date mentioned.) 

2. “ Dialogue between a Loyalist and a timid Royalist. 
1644.” 

3. “ Dialogue of White Devils” (prior to 1638, and of 
course a different work from a revolutionary libel of the 
same name published by Bailey in 1795). ~ 

4. “ Mournfull Complaint to the Knights and Burgesses 
of Suffolk, by an honest man of that County.” 1656. 

5. “Some Flashes of Lightning, &c. A Sermon upon 
1 Cor. xi. 10—12.” 1648, 

6. “Short Discourse concerning the Work of God in 
this Nation.” 1659. 

7. “Sermon of the Two Witnesses — Death and Resur- 
rection.” 1648. 

8. “Dialogue between an Englishman and a Nether- 
lander, written in Low Dutch, and translated into Eng- 
lish.” 1643. 


II. Among the King’s pamphlets in the British 
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Museum (252) is a violent antinomian or inde- 
pendent tract, The last Warning to all the In« 
habitants of London. It has neither title-page, 
name, nor date, but is entered in the catalogue 
under March 20, 1642. Can the author of it be 
ascertained ? 

A reply to it appeared in May, 1646, entitled, 
An Alarum: to the last warning Peece to London, 
&c. Printed for L. Chapman. It is subscribed 
by “George Smith, gent.” Is this the George 
Smith who published a vehement and adulatory 
defence of Cromwell, with the title God's Un- 
changeableness, &c., 1655, and England's Presures, 
&e., 1644? and what more is known of him? Can 
he the George Smith who was one of the 
counsel for Archbishop Laud? (Wood, Athen. 
Oxon., iii. 128.) The tract seems to be the work 
of a moderate presbyterian. (A copy is among the 
King’s pamphlets, 263.) 

Ill. Where can copies of these works be 
found? 

i. “ Antidote 
Burges. 

2. “ Featley’s Consecration Sermon.” March 23, 1622. 

3. “ Eaton’s Sermon at Knutsford” (No date given). 

IV. In the pictorial frontispiece to the sixth 
edition of the Friendly Debate, 1684, is a female 
figure in the dress of a religieuse, reclining on the 
ground at the steps of a church, and supporting a 
On the cross is engraved transversely, or 


be 


against Antisobrius.” By Cornelius 


cross. 
across the arms, the device ‘oO Zs ywod ear Upwrdt, 
and longitudinally along the stem, ’Ey® 8 cup- 
The former clause is evidently derived 
from the well-known passage of Ignatius (ad Rom. 
§ 7.) ‘O éuds &pws éoratowra, the latter apparently 
a paraphrase upon Phil. iii. 10. Are they to be 
found together in any ecclesiastical writer, or did 


poppovmnt, 


the composition of the device originate with Pat- 
rick If? Several of a similar description 
may en in the LHortus S. Crucis of Gretser, 


4to., Ingoldst. 1610. 

At the foot of the same frontispiece occurs the 
sentence “ Nunquam Christo carior quam sub 
cruce gemens ecclesia.” Whence is this derived ? 
I have met with numberless approximations to it 
in Bonaventure, {i} Kempis, the Summa Predica- 
torum, and other writers of the contemplative and 
devotional class, but nowhere with the exact 
words,* A. Taytor. 





PARAPH. 


In The Times of the 6th of last February, the 
following quotation was given: 

“ The undersigned, after having paraphed it (Draft of 
Preliminaries) conformably to authorization received to 
that effect,” &c. 

[* The same figure, with the exact words, forms the 
frontispiece to Dr. Gauden’s Ecclesia Anglicane Suspiria, 
fol. 1659.] 
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Are any of the readers of “N. & Q.” sufficiently 


versed in diplomatic forms to explain by what | 


process this act of paraphing was performed by 
those same “ undersigned ?” 

As the King of France had his particular pa- 
raph, said to have been a grate, are we to presume 
that each state had its own ? 

The Fr. parafe or paraphe, the Sp. and It. 
parafo, are explained to be “ the flourish or knot 
added to one’s signature.” The good old lexico- 
grapher, Cotgrave, adds: “ Also a subsignature or 
signing under.” The word, uncorrupted, para- 
graph, was formerly in use. 

Evelyn, in his Tract on the State of France, 
twice employs it: 

“The Duke of Orleans, &c., &c., deliver them to the 
greffier or clerk, by whom they are to be allowed, that is, 
paragraphed in parchment.” 

“The king's secretaries must first allow, and paragraph 

them.” (See in Richardson’s Dictionary.) 
Is it not this same “ flourish,” above-named, that 
is referred to by Mr. Lockhart in his Life of Sir 
Walter Scott (vol. i. pp. 195, 196.), as one of * the 
little technical tricks ” learnt by Sir Walter during 
his clerkship, and continued to be practised while 
the Great Unknown : 

“ Tallude particularly to a sort of flourish at the bottom 
of the page, originally, I presume, adopted as a safeguard 
against the intrusion of a forged line between the legiti- 
mate text and the attesting signature.” Q 


Bloomsbury. 


Minor Queries. 

Calvary. — Why is that holy site so constantly 

designated Mount Calvary? When was it first so 

spoken of? and what authority is there 
ing it to have been an elevated spot ? 


—n. 


Gypsum, Bones, Guano.— Perhaps some of 


your agricultural readers can favour me with | 


answers to the following Queries ? 

At what period, and in what quarter, was gyp- 
sum first used as a manure to land ? 

When were bones, whether in the form of inch- 
bones or bone-dust, first used as a manure ? 

Can any one fix the precise date at which Pe- 
ruvian guano was first used as a manure? When 
was the Ichaboe guano discovered, and in what 
manner ? 

Who was the inventor of the broadcast sowing 
machine, for sowing grass-seeds and corn, and 
where was it first used ? Henry Steruens. 


Mixed Marriages. — May I ask you, or some 


of your correspondents, to inform me whether a 


clergyman of the Established Church can legally 
refuse to marry a Protestant and a Roman Ca- 
tholic, assigning the religion of the latter as the 


for_believ- 
Ww. 
| 


! 

| reason for his refusal? This is taking for granted 
that the names have been duly called in the 
church, or that a licence from the Consistorial 
Court has been presented to him. 

Or (to view the matter in an earlier stage), 
can a clergyman of the Established Church legally 
refuse to call the names of a pair, one of them 
being a Roman Catholic ? 

I have never refused in such cases, but still I 
wish for information. ABBBA. 


Glassington and Birkhead Families. — Where 
ean I gather information of these families, who 
for a long while were connected with Trinity 
Chapel, Knightsbridge ? The former as governors 
of the Lazar House; and the latter, I presume, 
were lessees under the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster. Nicho. Birkhead, gouldsmith of London, 
as a tablet in front of the chapel describes him, 
rebuilt it in 1699; and some part of its com- 
munion plate was the gift of a Mrs. Mary Birk- 
head, as also its bell. Information regarding them 
will greatly oblige. . G..D. 

Knightsbridge. 


Signal Whistle. — A few years ago a signal 
whistle of great power was constructed: it con- 
sisted of three tubes uniting in one mouthpiece ; 
at first the tubes were all of equal length, and 
when sounded produced a perfect concord; then 
two of them were cut unequally, so as with the 
third, which was left of the original length, to 
produce when sounded a perfect discord; and it 
was to this that the great power of the instrument 
was due (it was said it could be heard at the dis- 
tance of three miles). Where can I procure one 
now, and at what price ? Preirer. 





Capital Punishments. — When and where was 
hanging first used as a capital punishment in 
England? and what was the name of the first 
worthy who, in lieu of being indulged with “a 
chop or a stake,” was treated with “a drop too 
much” as a reward for his misdeeds ? 

At the same time, can you tell me if there 
exists any collected description of the capital 
punishments in use, or which have formerly been 
used, in other countries? I have notes of a few, 
and should be glad to add to the number. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Blood which will not wash out. — 
“ Yet here’s a spot.” — Macbeth, Act V. Sc. 1. 


I know a lone house where there is a red stain 
in a paving stone of the floor, and this stain is 
said to have been caused by a drop of blood from 
a man who was murdered many years since in the 
locality (Gloucestershire, N.), and whose body 
had been removed to this house. No washing will 
| remove the spot, which I saw, and was told the 
above by the woman of the house. 
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Gavin Hamilton Boo. Rumbald’s buff coat, 
out of which the cf! blood could by no means 
be washed. Hamilton was one of those who ap- 
prehended Rumbald, after the Duke of Argyle’s 
affair. 

These two facts, and the passage from Shak- 
speare, seem to point out an old and wide-spread 
opinion, that the blood of a murdered man will 
not wash out. Cannot others of your correspon- 
dents further illustrate this point ? B. H. C. 


Horsley Family.— The arms and crest of the 
Horsley family are a white horse’s head, with a 
loose rein. Now, as the sign on the banner of 
Hengist and Horsa was a white horse, does this 
close resemblance both in name and crest prove 
any descent of the family of the former Bishop of 
St. Asaph from the Saxon conquerors, or has any 
attempt been maile to trace it ? E. E. Byrne. 


Norwich Family. — 


“ At Kettering there lives the widow of a baronet, who 
earns a precarious livelihood by washing and charing; 
she is sometimes facetiously called ‘My Lady.’ Her late 
husband’s grandfather, Sir John Norwich, lost a large 
estate through gambling, and was afterwards pensioned 
by the Duke of Montague; and his son, the late Sir 
John, was so poor that he died in the parish workhouse, 
leaving nothing but the barren title to the late Sir Wil- 
liam Norwich, who followed the humble occupation of a 
sawyer! His son, the present Sir William, emigrated 
some years since to America, where it is said he is doing 
well.” — Leicester Mercury. 

From the Wolverhampton Chronicle of July 4, 
1855. 

Is the above account true? Burke says in his 
Extinct Baronetage, that the baronetical family of 
Norwich became extinct in the person of Sir 
William Norwich, who died unmarried in 1742. 

C. J. Dovatas. 

Gunstons of Stoke Newington. —I should feel 
greatly obliged to Mr. S. W. Rix, who speaks of 
a Gunston MS. in 2™ §. i. 153., if he would kindly 
give me any information respecting the Gunstons 
of Stoke Newington, with their arms, Are there 
any portraits of that family ? G. G. 


Clockmakers. — At what time did the following 
clockmakers flourish, whose names I have met 
with on various elaborate and curious antique 
clocks ?-— Samuel Dunkerley, London; James 
Boyce, London ; Aclander Dobson, London ; John 
Hallifux (a very curious musical chime clock), 
London. JONES. 


“The Tune that the Cow died of.” — Will 
some one oblige me with a reference to “that 
air?” Iam almost afraid that it has been before 
sought for through the medium of “ N. & Q.;” 
but if it has, I can find no information on the 
subject given hitherto in reply. 

There is an old north-country song about a 
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piper and his cow, of which I have a verse or two, 
and which appears to have something to do with 
the matter ; but I hardly suppose it to be the one 
which is reputed to have caused the death of the 
animal: still, in default of anything better (? worse), 
perhaps some one will be kind enough to complete 
even it for me : — 
“ There was a piper had a cow, 
And he had nought to give her, 
He took his pipes an’ play’d a taune— 
‘ Owre the hills amang the heather.’ 
“ The cow was mickle pleased at this, 
An’ gave the piper a penny. 
The piper laugh’d, and play’d again — 
‘Oh! corn-riggs are bonny,’” &c. &c. 
The cow, I believe, dies during the performance 
of one of the most touching melodies. 
R. W. Hackxwoop, 


The Words “ Reason,” §c.— Who was the 
author of — 


“ An Attempt to explain the Words Reason, Substance, 
Person, Creeds, Orthodoxy. ... By a Presbyter of the 
Church of England. London: W. Johnston.” 


Said by Watt to be published in 1757, and cer- 


tainly printed (or reprinted) in 1766. M. 
The Reader's Maxim. — 
“ Learn to read slow, all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places.” 
To whom do we owe the above instructive 
maxim ? J. K. 


The Doleman.— We have in our town a narrow 
street, known as “ Doleman’s Lane;” and as I 
have no knowledge of any family bearing the 
name in the locality, I shall be glad to know 
whether it exists elsewhere, and whether the dole- 


man was the beggar, or the alms-giver. J. K. 


Sazxonicum Verbum. —I copy the following com- 
mencement of a letter from a i. epist. 141. p. 274. 
of Giles'’s edition of the Works of St. Boniface. 
The writer describes himself as “ Ego minimus, 
nomine Latito.” ‘The date of the letter is uncer- 
tain, probably the middle of the eighth century. 

“ Audio de te, quod iter vis incipere, hortor, ut non de- 
feceris. Eja, fac quod incepistii Memento Saxonicum 
verbum: Ost ded lata dome foreldit sigi sit hagahuem 
suurltit thiana. Tamen tale quid in te haud scio.” 

H. 


Church and State. — Does the following senti- 
ment occur in the writings of Lord Bacon, and if 
so, where ? 

“The tendency of the union between Church and State 
is not to make the Church political, but the State re- 
ligious.” 


L 


| What is the Saxon proverb here quoted ? 


GasTRos. 


“ Relation of Luis Vaez de Torres.” — Admiral 
Burney, in Appendix L. to the second volume of 
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his Discoveries in the South Sea, Lond. 1806, 4to., 
gives a nearly literal translation of the “ Relation 
of Luis Vaez de Torres, concerning the disco- 
veries of Quiros, as his almirante,” dated Manila, 
July 12, 1607. This translation was supplied to 
him by Alexander Dalrymple, from a Spanish 
manuscript in his possession, Can any of your 
readers inform me in whose possession this manu- 
script at present is, or who was the purchaser of 
it at the sale of Dalrymple’s Library in 1809. 

R. H. Magor. 


John Locke. — Where are the earliest writings 
of this great man to be found ? 

Were they poetry or prose ? 

Is it generally known to his biographers which 
were his maiden attempts ? 

Any answers to these Queries, or Notes arising 
from them, would be learned with pleasure by 

Joun C, Horren. 
Piccadilly. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


Dr. Du Veil. — Who was C. M. Du Veil, D.D., 
who wrote in Latin a Literal Explanation of the 
Acts of the Holy Apostles, and who translated it 
into English? ‘The English translation was pub- 
lished in London, 1685, by Francis Pearse, at the 
Blew Anchor, west end of St. Paul's. J. R.R. 

[Charles Marie de Veil was a learned convert from 
Judaism to Christianity, born in Louvain, and died in 
England about the beginning of the last century. He 
was well acquainted with Hebrew and rabbinical learning. 
The English translation of his work on The Acts of the 
Holy Apostles is by himself, and very inferior to the ele- 
gance of the Latin original. His history is rather sin- 
gular. From a Jew he became a Romanist; afterwards 
joined the Church of England; but subsequently united 
himself with the Baptists, among whom he preached till 
he died, The work on the Acts was written after he had 
joined the Baptists, and contains his sentiments on that 
subject at considerable length. See Orme’s Bibliotheca 
Biblica for a list of his other works. ] 


Turky-gowns. — Fuller's Church History of 
Britain, cent. xvii. book x. In the account of a 
conference between the king (James I.) and the 
advocates for and against conformity, Dr. Rey- 
nolds and his “ sociates” (the nonconformists) are 
charged by Bancroft, Bishop of London, with 
“appearing before his Majesty in Turky-gownes, 
not in your scholastick habits, according to the 
order of the Universities.” Query, What were 
Turky-gowns ? W. C. Treveryan. 

Wallington. 

[Dr. Peter Heylin (Hist. of the Presbyterians, p. 368. 
edit. 1672) thus notices these Turkey gowns: “ There 
appeared [at the Hampton Court Conference] in the be- 
half of the millenaries, Dr. John Reynolds and others, 
apparell’d neither in priests’ gowns or canonical coats; 
but in such gowns as were then commonly worn (in 
reference to the form and fashion of them) by the Turkey 


} sion sent to us by our correspondent. 


_ 





merchants, as if they had subs@@ibed to the opinion of 
old T. C. [Cartwright ?], that we ought rather to conform 
in all outward ceremonies to the Turks than the pa- 
pists.” ] 


Old Mezzotinto Engraving. —I have an old 
mezzotinto engraving, which represents a city 
with churches and large buildings, mostly in the 
Palladian style. On the right is the setting sun, 
and on the left a considerable number of masts 
and flags are visible, beyond a grove of trees. It 
is inscribed “ G. Negris, mo. and Sc.” Below are 
the following lines, as nearly as I can decipher 
them, as that portion of the print is much defaced : 

“ Da Montesan stava mirando astracto 
La bella Zena, e in mente 
Me ne andava copiando lo retracto 
Quando fermé & caxo 
Ri Oeggi, senza pensa, ni aver presente 
Qualche ameno oggetto, 
In drittura a la torre dro paraxo 
Tutt’ in un mentre veddo alcasa un netto 
Caero sorve ri teiti dro contorno 
Come quando & le levante esce lo giorno.” 


Can any of your correspondents tell me the sub- 


ject of the engraving, and in what dialect of Italy 
> 


P. &. 


[The subject of the engraving is the city of Genoa, 
The dialect is the Genoese. We have corrected the ver- 
The lines may be 
thus rendered ; “ From Montasan (a bili in the vicinity), 
I was looking abstractedly on the beautiful Genoa, and, 
in mind, was about to copy its portrait, when by chance 
I cast my eves, without thinking, nor having very pleasant 
object in my mind, upon the tower of the palace (dro 
paraxo), whereupon, of a sudden, I saw a bright light 
arising above the roofs of the neighbourhood, like that of 
the day coming out of the East.” ] 


are the verses ? 


Gaunt’'s “ Lucretius”” — Was a translation of 
Lucretius, by Rev. J. Gaunt, of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, advertised in 1796, ever published ? 

J. KR. R. 

[ This translation does not appear in any of the standard 
bibliographical catalogues. Mr. Gaunt died in the prime 
of life at Louth, in August, 1804. ] 


Henry Marten the Regicide. — Where can I 
learn all the history of Colonel Marten the regi- 
cide ; how many children he had, if any, and to 
whom they were married ? and if he had no issue, 
who were his collateral descendants, and where 
they may be found? He was confined for many 
years before his death in Raglan [Chepstow ?] 
Castle. E. A. G. K. 

[In Forster’s Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, vol. iv. 
(Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia), will be found the longest 
biographical notice of Henry Marten; and some account 
of his ancestors, the Martyns of Oakingham, in Berkshire, 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Nov. 1830, p. 408. There 
are also other notices of him in Wood’s Athena, by Bliss, 
vol. iii. p. 1237 ; Regicides no Saints nor Martyrs, 8vo. 
1700., p. 83. ; and in Coxe’s Monmouthshire, part ii. p. 381., 
with a portrait of him from a picture in the possession of 


Charles Lewis, Esq. Wood states that, “during his im- 





or 
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prisonment at Chepstow, his wife Felieved him out of her | 
jointure,” but none © of his biographers make any mention 


of his children. 


Cullet. — Why is broken glass termed in com- 
merce, when put up for sale, Cullet ? 

CENTURION. 

eo con 


not occur in any dictionary we hav 
il- 


[ Cullet does 
» French Cue 


sulted; but it is probably derived from th 
lette, a gathering or collection. } 


* Ounsel.”” — What is the meaning of this word ? 
It occurs in the report of the proceedings of the 
Clonmel Union for February 14th ult. : 


“ Mr. Shee. 1 often said that an ounsel would be a most 
essential requisite to this house.” 

“ Mr. Riaill. We could get one that would weigh two 
tons for ten or twelve pounds,” 


Bar-Pornt. | 
Philadelphia. | 


— is a provincialism for the weighing balance 
called the steel-yard, and is derived from ounce, weight; 

or uncia, an inch in length. Cleland, in his Voca bulary, 
is of opinion that “ wxcia denotes only a notch, or a nick, 
in the steel-yard, dividing the pound into lesser weights.” 
Machines of the steel-vyard kind are made of all sizes, to 


weigh either tons or ounces. They are sometimes called 


weigh-bridges. See engravings of various kinds in He- 
bert’s Engineers’ and Mechanics’ Enc yclopa lia, art. “ Ba- 


lance.” ] 


Bonaventu re *s “ Legend of St. Francis.” — Can 
any of your r€aders he Ip me to an English, French, 
or Latin version of Die Le genl des 
vatters Francisci. Nach der be S¢ hreybung d a 
gelischen Lerers Bonaventure, dated 1511. 

Cuarztes Damprer. 





8 En- 


Newport, Salop. 


[ The first edition of this work was in Latin, entitled 





Aurea Legenda maior beati Francisci, 12mo., Flor. Ph. 
Junta, 1509. The Bodleian contains two English editi: 
8vo., Douay, 1610, 1635. It is also prefixed to the Works | 
of St. Francis, by J. de la Have, fol., Paris, 1641. Dibd 

( Typog. Antigq. ii. 538.) thus notices an edition printed by 
Pynson: “The Life of St. Francis, written by frere Bona- 
venture, translated into English, 4to., no date. Herbert 


(he adds) inserted this superficial notice from Mr. Thomas 


Baker’s interleaved copy of Maunsell’s catalogue.” ] 





Replies. 
THE BIBLE, 
(2™ S. i. 314.) 


The usual expression of the Apostolic Fathers, 
in quoting the Scriptures, is Se 
written,” as Ignatius ad Eph. 5. ; and the collected 
writings of the Old and New Testament are de- 
signate ed by them, as the Old Testament is in the 
New Testament, by af ypagai (Acts xvii. 2. 11., 
C lemens Rom. ad Cor. 45. ); or by a ypaph (2 Tim. 
iii, 16., Clemens Rom, ad Cor, 23, 34, 35. 42.; | 


yeyparra, is 
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They are 
ad Cor., 
ad Cor., 


3arnabas, pp. 136. 174., Reithmayr).* 
also termed f&yws Adyos (Clemens Rom. 
13. er and 7d ypapeiov (Clemens Rom. 





Cle mens Alexandrinus uses the words “ Scrip- 
ture,” 1 ypap) (Strom., lib. i. p. 281.), and 
* Se riptures, ” at ypapal (Strom., lib. viii. p. 728.), 
in speaking of the whole collection of Sacred 
Scripture (the Bible) ; and he se parates them into 
radud and véa diabrjxn (Peed., lib. i. p. 111. ), “ the 
Old and New Testaments, or covenants,” also in 
strict conformity with the New Testament. 

Chrysostom calls them “ apd hes sina books,” + 
Seia Bi6Ala ioe, . Gen. i.): does Athanasius 
(p. 962.) ; Isidore of Pelusi sium, ai Seta ypapal (Ep., 
114. 1.4.). Tertullian terms the entire collection 
instrumentum (adv. Marcion, lib. v. ¢. xiii. p. 601.) 
and digesta (Id., lib. iv. ¢. iii. p. 504.). 

The settlement of the canon of the New Testa- 
ment is historical, or founded on universal tradi- 
tion, and has never required the decision of a 
council: for the same books have been admitted 
into such list (canon) by Athanasius, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, the council of Laodicea, Epiphanius, 
Basil, Nazianzen, Amphilochius, Gre- 
gory Rufinus, the third council of 
: Bishop of Rome, 
Cassian, 


Gregory 
Ny ssen, Jerome, 
Carthage, Augustine, Innocent L, 
Isidore of Pelusium, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Prosper of Aquitain, Eucherius, Bishop of Lyons, 
Sedulius, Leo, Bishop of Rome, Salvian, Diony- 

ius the Areopagite, Gelasius, Bishop of Rome, 
(Andrew, | rethas, Cassiodorus, Pho- 
tius, G2cumenius, Nicephorus, Callisti, and Theo- 


acundus, 


phylact; the last, and Cyril of Jerusalem, only 


excluding the Revelations. (Lardner, Cred., x1. 
446.). What authority can be op pose d to th ese P 
. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 


—_———_—- 


If ypaph be the word your correspondent is in 
search after, the following extracts may possibly 
be of some use to him: 

“ Obx draca BiBdos aodadys, 7 cenvdoy Svoma Tis Tpadiis 
KEKTNULEV yap, x. 7 A”’—S. Amphiloch., Epist. ad 
Zechner., p. 130. 


€i ow 


Seleucum. ( )p., 


“"Iva éxrds trav cavovexav Tpadav pydivy ev ti éxxdygt 
avaywookerOa, én’ dvémare @ciwy Tpadear’, x. T. A.” —— Cod. 
‘anon, Eccl. Afric., c. Xxiv., ap. Zonar., p. 415, 


“ TlaAaiay 88 Aéyonev Tpadhy, thy mpd ths tapovelas rod 
Xpirrod: véay St, rhy pera Thy rapoveiavy.”—Leont., Byzantin. 
de Sectis, Act ii.; ap. Galland. Bibl., tom. xii. p. 627. 
“"AveyvéoOn "Adpravod eicaywyh ris —- x. 7. A.” — Phot, 
Biblioth., cod. ii.; Myriobibl., coll. 
“ @cias Tpadijs pavOave viv ra BiBAia,’ 
“Tpadis maons oivoy.”; ap. Cyri 
Epigramm, ‘ 





: ” — Niceph. Calixt., 
Theodori Prodromi 


* The Hebrew Scriptures were anciently denominated 
3N5, as now, meaning “ Scripture;” but the Jews also 
name them 33M, “consummation ;” and Nid, “read- 
ing,” from the same Shemitic root as designates the law 
and prophecies of Mahomet, “Koran,” also meaning 
“ reading,” or “ lecture,” 
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“Kai jucis éBovAeveducda wai éypdwapev* bre iva Ex 6 
Tldwas 1a tpovéuca abrov xara rods cavévas, Kal 7a pyra rev 
d&ylov, cai thy Cciav Tpaddy, nai ra rpaxtixa tov cvvddwr.” — 

ne. Florent., sep. XXv., versus finem, 

J. Sansom. 
—————— 
SONG ON TOBACCO, 
(2™ S. i. 115. 182. 258. 320.) 


The following version of this popular song, the 
earliest yet discovered, is from a MS. of the early 
part of the seventeenth century, in the possession 
of Mr. J. Payne Collier.* It has the initials “ G. 
W.” (i.e. George Withers?) at the end. Like | 
Milton, Withers is said to have indulged in the | 
luxury of smoking; and many of his evenings in | 
Newgate (during his long imprisonment), when | 
weary of numbering his steps, or telling the panes 
of glass, were solaced with “meditations over a 
pipe,” not without a grateful acknowledgment of 
God's mercy in thus wrapping up “a blessing in 
a weed.” 

“ Why should we so much despise, 

So good and wholesome an exercise, 
As early and late to meditate: 
Thus think, and drink tobacco. 

“ The earthen pipe so lily white, 

Shows that thou art a mortal wight, 
Even such, and gone with a small touch: 
Thus think, and drink tobacco. 

“ And when the smoke ascends on high, 
Think on the worldly vanity 
Of worldly stuff, ’tis gone with a puff: 

Thus think, and drink tobacco, 

“ And when the pipe is foul within, 
Think how the soul’s defiled with sin, * 
To purge with fire it doth require: 

Thus think, and drink tobacco. 

“ Lastly, the ashes left behind, 

May daily show to move the mind, 
That to ashes and dust return we must: 
Thus think, and drink tobacco.” 


A printed broadside of this song, dated 1670, 
is still in existence. It has the tune at the top, 
and corresponds with the preceding in all material 
points, excepting the first stanza, which runs thus: 





“ The Indian weed withered quite, 
Grown at noon, cut down at night, 
Shows thy decay, —all flesh is hay: 
Thus think, then drink tobacco.” 
Drinking tobacco was another term for smoking 
it:— 
“The smoke of tobacco (the which Dodoneus called 





rightly Henbane of Peru) drunke and drawen by a pipe, 
filleth the membranes of the braine, and astonisheth and | 
filleth many persons with such joy and pleasure, and | 
sweet losse of senses, that they can by no means be | 
without it.”— The Perfuming of Tobacco, and the great | 
Abuse committed in it, 1611. 





* Printed in my Little Book of Songs and Ballads from | t 
ner as the modern Spaniards smoke their cigarettos, 


Ancient Musick Books MS., and printed, 8vo., 1851. 


The version quoted by Mr. W. H. Husx from 
The Aviary, or Magazine of British Melody, be- 
ginning : 

“ Tobacco’s but an Indian weed,” 
was first printed (as far as I have observed) in 
Wit and Mirth, or Pills to Purge Melancholy, 
1707, vol. i. p. 315. The burden in this latter 
copy reads : 
«“ Think of this, and take tobacco.” 
Epwarp F. Rimsauvtt. 





The song on tobacco quoted in your last num- 
ber is but a clumsy paraphrase of that ballad first 
printed in 1672, in a minor “ Counterblaste,” en- 
titled Two Broadsides against Tobacco: it was 
afterwards reprinted in a Paper of Tobacco, pub- 
lished in 1837, and now out of print, and again in 
the Book of English Songs, where another version, 
differing again from your correspondent’s, is also 
given. You will notice in the original, how much 
more smooth the rhyme is, and, although quaint, 
is a much better piece of poetical moralisation 
than its copy: 

“ The Indian weed wither’d quite, 
Green at noon, cut down at night, 
Shews thy decay, 
All flesh is hay, 
Thus think, then drink * tobacco. 
“ The pipe that is so lily white 
Shews thee to be a mortal wight, 
Even as such 
Gone at a touch, 
Thus think, then drink tobacco. 
“ And when the smoke ascends on high, 
Think thou behold’st the vanity 
Of worldly stuff, 
Gone at a puff; 
Thus think, then drink tobacco. 
“ And when the pipe grows foul within, 
Think on thy soul defiled with sin, 
And of the fire 
It doth require ; 
Thus think, then drink tobacco, 
“ The ashes that are left behind, 
May serve to put thee still in mind, 
That unto dust 
Return thou must; 
Thus think, then drink tobacco. 
J. Bértranp Payne. 
Sudbury. 





THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

(2™* S. i. 268.) 
To the first Query of Anon, whether a version 
of the Commandments, such as described by Dr. 








* It may be as well to add that drinking tobacco was 
the ancient term given to what we now term smoking; 
this had more significance then, as the smoke was swal- 
lowed and ejected through the nostrils, in the same man- 
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Hey, is still to be found in the church at Moret, 
in France, I can give no answer; but I suspect 
that such a version never existed there at all. 

His second Query contains in reality three 
questions : 

1. What are the two Prayer-Books mentioned 
by Dr. Hey? 

2. Are they two, or two copies of the Livre 
dEglise .... de Reims? 

3. What is this Livre d Eglise de Reims ? 

To these I answer : 

1. I gather from the text, that the Livre 
d Eglise ....de Reims is what Dr. Hey describes 
as the “large” Prayer-Book, “ containing all the 
three creeds.” The other French Prayer-Book 
in his possession was, I suppose, a smaller one, 
with a different title, which he does not give. 

2. It follows that the books were not two copies 


of one book, but two different books. It could | 


not have been worth while to refer to two copies 
of the same Prayer-Book. 

8. The Livre d'Exglise de Reims is the usual 
Prayer-Book containing the offices of the church 
according to the usage of Rheims. There are 


others for other dioceses, such as Paris, Rouen, | 


Tours, &c. 

The third Query is whether Dr. Hey’s state- 
ment is correct. I suspect it is much otherwise. 
The inscription at Moret is not likely to differ 
from the common and well-known versified form 
of the Commandments, used all over France, 
which is as follows: 


“ Tes Commandemens de Dieu. 


“1. Un seul Dieu tu adoreras, 
Et aimeras parfaitement. 
2. Dieu en vain tu ne jureras, 
Ni autre chose parcillement. 
8. Les Dimanches tu garderas, 
En servant Dieu devotement. 
4. Tes pere et mere honoreras, 
Afin de vivre longuement. 
5. Homicide point ne feras, 
De fait ni volontairement. 
6. Luxurieux point ne seras, 
De corps ni de consentement. 
Le bien d’autrui tu ne prendras, 
Ni retiendras a ton escient. 
8. Faux temoignage ne diras, 
Ni mentiras aucunement. 
9. L’ceuvre de chair ne desireras, 
Qu’en mariage seulement. 
10. Biens d’autrui ne convoiteras, 
Pour les avoir injustement.” 

The second Commandment is not here left out, 
but reckoned as part of the first; for when it is 
commanded to adore only one God, it is equiva- 
lently forbidden to adore any idols or images, or 
give to any creature whomsoever, or whatsoever, 
the honour due to God. It appears pretty evi- 
dent that Dr. Hey relied on the MS. travels of 
some friend who had miscopied or misunderstood 
the inscription very strangely. 


I may remark that the above French jingle was 
contrived of course to enable the children and 
| common people to learn and repeat the Decalogue 
| more easily. But in most French Prayer-Books, 
Commandments are given also at length in prose, 
and then the first is thus expressed : 
“Je suis le Seigneur votre Dieu, qui vous ai tiré de la 
terre d’Egypte, de la maison de servitude. Vous n’aurez 
| point d’autres dieux devant moi. Vous ne vous ferez 
point d’image taillée, ni aucune figure pour l’adorer, ni 
| pour la servir.” 


| F. C. H. 





DOOR-HEAD AND OTHER INSCRIPTIONS. 
(24 S. i. 10. 103.) 

The following inscriptions are extracted from 
that valuable but ill-assorted store-house of new 
things and old, Compitum, book i. pp. 231. 336. 
| $71. 401. : 

At Rouen, over the staircase of a house in the 
Rue des Arpens: 


“ Cui domus est, victusque decens et patria dulcis 
Sunt satis hxc, vite cetera cura, labor.” 


At Verneuil, over a house staircase : 


“Velut asceftdenti descendendum, ita et viventi mori- 
endum.” 


At Abbeville, over a house in the Rue de 
Vérone: 

“ Fais le bien pour le mal, car Dieu te lle commande.” 

At Moulins, over a house in the Rue des Gre- 
nouilles : 


“ Ut nos junxit amor, nostro sic parta labore 
Unanimos animos operit una domus.” 


And again : 
“ Fac bene, dictisque ne cures.” 
At Viltré, on a house in the Rue d'En-bas: 
“ Pax huic domui et habitantibus in ea.” 


At Beauvais, on the gate of a house : 


“ Hee dicit Dominus 1. H. 8. 
Quamcunque domum intraveritis 
Primum dicite: Pax huic domui.” 


In the same place, on a turret at the corner of 
two streets, under a carved flower called pensée : 
“Plus penser que dire.” 

At Bourges, in a curious old house : 
“ A vaillans cceurs rien impossible.” 
Also near it: 
“ Bouche close, neutre. Entendre dire. Faire. Faire.” 


The physician to three German emperors, John 
of Crato, being raised to high hereditary honours, 
placed these lines on his house : 

“Tu quoque fac timeas; et que tibi leta videntur, 

Dum legis hee, fieri tristia posse putes.” 
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And over the door of his bed-chamber : 
“ Hic Crato cum medicis Musas conjunxit ameenas, 
Nostrum opus et vitam Christus Apollo regat.” 
At Salamanca, over the University library : 
“Tnitium Sapientie timor Domini.” 
At Seville, round the celebrated Geralda tower : 
“ Nomen Domini fortissima turris.” 
At Toledo, on a high tower in the city walls, 
and under some statues of saints: 
“Vos Domini Sancti, quorum hic presentia fulget, 
Hane urbem et plebem solito servate favore.” 
A road-side inscription : 
“ Straverunt alii nobis, nos posteritati, 
Omnibus ut Christus stravit ad astra viam.” 
Over the doorway of Sawston Hall : 


“Sub Jesu numine sit genus et domus.” 


CEYREP. 





On John Knox's house, High Street, Edin- 
burgh: 
“ Lyfe God abufe al, and yi nychbbovr as yi self. 


* Builded a. p, 1490.” 
H. T. E. 
* 





° 
RECORD's “GROUND OF ARTS.” 
(2™ §. i. 79.) 

Mr. Pisney Tompson, in his notice of this 
work, says it was “ originally dedicated by Robert 
Record to Edward VI. in 1551.” 
mistake, as the volume was first printed by Re- 
ginald Wolfe in 1549. (See Herbert's Ames, i. 
600.) He goes on to say, “It continued to be 
the book in most general use until the publication 
of Cocker’s Arithmetic in 1677.” This is not 
exactly the case, as “ Cocker” did not quite super- 
sede it. I have before me a volume with the fol- 
lowing title: 

“ Arithmetick; or the Ground of Arts: teaching that 
Science, both in whole Numbers and Fractions. Theori- 
cally and Practically applied in the Operation and So- 
lution in Numeration, Addition, Substraction, Multiplica- 
tion, Division, the Rules of Proportion, Fellowship, 
Barter, Rules of Practice, Exchange of Coin, Loss and 
Gain, Tare, Trett, and other Questions relating to Weights 
and Measures, Lengths and Breaths, Equation of Pay- 
ments, Commission to Factors, Rules of Alligation, and of 
False Position, &c. Originally ¢ omposed by Dr. Record, 
and others. And now perused, Corrected, new Metho- 
dized, much Improved; ‘and thereto added, I. A New 
Treatise of Decimals, with the Demonstration of each 
Rule, and the Relation it has to Vulgar Fractions; also 
why Decimals are wrought as whole Numbers, &c. 
Il. Tables of Simple and Compound Interest, with the 
Manner of Calculation, and use thereof in Resolving all 
the most necessary Questions concerning Interest and 
Discount of Money; the Purchasing or Selling Estates, in 
Land or Houses, in Present, or Reversion, in Fee or for 
time Limited, and for Fining off Rent, &c. LI. The 


j 
| 


easiest Method of Extracting the Square and Cube Roots 
of Numbers, whole or broken, and the use thereof in many 
material Instances. By Edw. Hatton, Philomercat. 
London: Printed by J. H. for Charles Harper, at the 
Flower de Luce against St. Dunstan’s Church, and Wil- 
liam Freeman, at the Bible against the Middle Temple 
Gate, in Fleet Street. 1699. 4to., pp. 203 +82.” 

The preface thus opens: 

“Though the Original Author of the following Treatise 
was one of the most Eminent Arithmeticians of his time 
(as appears by the great variety of Compendious and 
Excellent Rules therein, and the Esteem and Credit the 
Book acquired for near 150 Years together) yet at length 
the Stile and Phrase growing obsolete, and some Errors, 


| for want of the Author’s Correction in Reprinting, having 


Thi . solubility in an acid liquid. 
1is date Is a 


crept in, the Booksellers (not willing so choice a piece of 
Arithmetick should be lost for want of a little Publishing, 
the Principal parts being Extraordinary) were pleased to 
recommend the performance thereof to me,” &c. 
Prefixed to the volume is a portrait of “E. 
Hatton, tat. Sue 35, 1699,” drawn and en- 
graved by R. White. Query, was this Edward 
Hatton the author of the New View of London, 
published in 1708 ? Epwarp F. Rimpauctr. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


Mr. Lyte on a New Process for printing Photographs. 
—In the course of some experiments on photographic 
printing, I have hit on a process which is very remark- 
able as threatening completely to abolish hypo from the 
photographic laboratory. It depends on the fact that the 
phosphate of silver darkens under the influence of light 
(a property first noticed by Dr. Fyfe), and its complete 
I have already produced 
very fine results by its means, and see a fair promise of a 


| subsequent improvement. The method, as I employ it at 


present, is as follows: — The paper is salted on a solution 
of phosphate of soda, i.e. the common or tribasic phos- 
phate, containing 1 part of phosphate to 25 of water. 
When dry it is to be sensitised with a solution of nitrate 


| of silver containing 1 of nitrate to 5 of water, and after 


drying is to be exposed as usual. When printed it is to 
be placed in a solution of nitric acid, composed of 1 of 
acid to from 30 to 35 of water. Here the sensitive phos- 
phate instantly dissolves, and in five minutes the process 


of fixation is complete. It is now to be washed in one or 


two waters, and then to be placed in the colouring bath, 
which may be either sel d'or, as described by Mr. Sutton, 
or the acid bath of chloride of gold, described by Legray. 
Sel d’or, however, gives the finest tones. If the proof be 
thought too dark when finished, it may, after being passed 
through a bath of water, in which has been dissolved a 
bit of carbonate of soda, be placed in a bath of very weak 
cyanide of potassium, not more than 2 or 3 to 1000 of 
water. Great care is, however, requisite in this treatment, 
as the action of the cyanide is most energetic even when 
thus diluted. Otherwise, after a short washing with one 
or two changes of water, it may be deemed fixed and 
ready to be dried and finished. It should be rubbed 
when mounted with the encaustic of wax and turpentine. 
his process is doubtless capable of much improvement. 
Thus I have not the least doubt that if the proof were 


| first washed, phosphoric acid might be advantageously 


substituted for the nitric fixing-bath; and it yet remains 
to be found out how to produce the requisite tone in the 
proof without the intervention of a separate colouring 
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bath of gold. Fine proofs may also be obtained by sensi- 
tising as above, and then, after an exposure of only a few 
seconds, developing in a solution of gallic acid. 

When the requisite strength is arrived at, it is to be 
fixed in the acid bath to fix it, and then toned, washed, 
&c. as before. 

The proof I enclose is a sample of this mode of print- 
ing; and it is not waxed, in order to show you the na- 
ture of the process more perfectly, and to offer facility to 
the testing of the picture as to fixity, if vou may desire. 

F. MAxweE.u Lyte. 

Maison Ramonet, Bagnéres de Bigorre, 

April 27th, 1856. 








Replies to Minor Querics. 


Papin (2™ S. i. 303.) —I may remind your 
correspondent that Papin was a learned French- 


man who lived for many years at the Court of 


Cassel, and was a friend and correspondent of 


Leibnitz. He not only invented the steam en- 
gine, but the steam boat. His engines, with which 
he moved his vessel up the Fulda and Werra into 
the Weser, were broken by the jealous boatmen 
of the latter river. I have seen his application to 
the magistrates of Minden for redress, which he 
could not get ; and his letters on scientific subjects 
to Leibnitz are still in Hanover. Among them is 
aplan for raising water by a steam pump, in- 
tended to be applied to mining operations. A 
model of Papin’s engines is said to have existed 
at Cassel till the date of the French occupation, 
when it most mysteriously vanished. Papin’s 
boiler however is, I believe, still to be seen in that 
city. Professor Riihlniann, of Hanover, has lately 
published some very interesting details upon this 
subject. J. M. K. 


Keeping the Lord’s Hounds (2™ 8. i. 315.) is 
a service still retained on the borders of Scotland, 
and in the northern parts of England; it was alse 
a right of the crown, and could of course, like all 
the rest, be matter of grant. In Anglo-Saxon 
charters nothing is more common than relief from 
this burthen, ab omni in commodo canum, et ac- 
cipitrum et a parafrithis, and the like. Vide Cod. 
Dipl. Evi Saxon. passim, and The Saxons in 
England, vol. ii., “ Rights of Royalty.” 

J. M. K. 

In the country hunted by Lord Fitzwilliam, 
it is the custom to quarter hounds upon the 
tenant-farmers; though I am not aware if the 
farmer is compelled to receive the hound by 
any clause in his lease. At qne period I had 
rooms in a large farm-house in the Fitzwilliam 
country, where a young fox-hound was annually 
added to my landlord’s. canine stock. As a 
delicate compliment to his noble owner, the 
hound was always called “ My-lord ;” and an in- 
tolerable nuisance “ My-lord” was, not only to 
every inmate of the house, but also to the callers 
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Lord Fitzwilliam’s hounds are 
of a large and powerful breed, and “ My-lord” 
was quite big and strong enough to alarm (and 
to injure) any woman or child upon whom he 
sprang. Many a time have I heard a scream; 
and, on rushing out into the road, have found 
“ My-lord” worrying a petticoat, or being fought 
off by a market-woman's only weapons—her well- 
filled baskets. ‘“ My-lord” was an errant coward, 
and would slink away at the approach of a man ; 


and passers-by. 


| and never (to my knowledge) attacked any one 


| 


but children and unprotected females. “ My- 
lord” was also a great thief; and, more than once, 
have I heard the ery of “Get out, My-lord!” 
accompanied with a sound as of the flying of 
brooms, mops, and other missiles ; and, on looking 
out, I have seen “ My-lord” flying from the as- 
sault, with drooping stern and guilty look ; and, 
the chicken or partridge on 
dined, 

Curucert Bene, B.A. 


in his thieving jaws, 
which I was to have 


Ancient Writers quoted by Camden (2™ §. i. 
313.) —“ The ‘old riming poet’ who sings of 
Wales” is Walter Mapes, an ecclesiastic who 
flourished in the twelfth century, and was the 
author of several Latin poems. Both the passages 
referred to by your correspondent will be found 
in a poem attributed to Mapes, entitled Cambria 
Epitome. The first, commencing with line 29 of 
the poem, and slighily differing from the lines as 
quoted, runs thus : 

“ Terra fecunda fructibus 
et carnibus et piscibus 
domesticis, silvestribus 
bobus, equis, et ovibus; 
apta cunctis seminibus,” &c, 

The second begins at line 185. of the same 
poem : 





“ Mores brutales Britonum 
jam, ex convictu Saxonum, 
commutantur in melius, 
ut patet luce clarius. 
Hortos et agros excolunt ; 
ad oppida se conferunt ; 
et loricati equitant, 
et calceati pe ditant,” &c. 

The whole will be found in one of the early 
publications of the Camden Society, “ Latin Poems 
commonly attributed to Walter Mapes, collected 
and edited by Thomas Wright, 1841.” J. R. W. 

Bristol. 


Insecure Envelopes (3 S. i. 292. 361.) — My 
inquiry was as to the possibility of obtaining the 
“metallic safety” envelopes; of their security I 
had no doubt. I made many experiments, and 
placed some in the hands of a very ingenious me- 
chanic, who, after a careful investigation, expressed 
his opinion that they could not be opened without 
such a fracture as would be obvious to the most 
careless. I had inquired at the shop mentioned 
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| 
by Anon before I asked you. I agree with 


. H. L. R. in the goodness of the process which 
he describes. I know, however, that at least five 
of my letters so sealed were opened within a fort- 
night before suspicion was excited, and that was 
not from any injury apparent on the view. I 
found out how it was done, but abstain from ex- 
plaining. 

As to the adhesive envelopes, silence is of little 
use. The trial of the postmaster of Rugeley ex- 
cited general attention. Dr. Taylor, in reply to a 
question put by Mr. Huddleston in cross-examin- 
ation, told how an adhesive envelope might be 
opened and resealed, without leaving any trace of 
foul play. An answer given in open court, and 
reported in the newspapers, is no longer a secret. 
Let it suffice that the process is short, simple, and 
— neither practice nor dexterity. 

ast week I received by post a sample from a 
dealer in envelopes; it was ostentatiously sealed, 
so as to invite experiment. I opened it by the 


Rugeley process, and read an advertisement which 
stated that when once sealed it could not be | 


opened by steam, heat, or in any other way. 

I have made many experiments in the hope of 
getting a good adhesive composition, but have not 
succeeded. ‘Till some one does, I would advise 
all who are not indifferent to the opening of their 
letters to seal them as directed by N. H. L. R., 
and especially to use good wax, if they can get it. 


I believe the “hard” wax prepared for hot climates | 


is the safest, but on this point I do not speak con- 
fidently. H. B.C. 


Acteon surprising Diana (2™ §. i. 290.) — The 
picture so minutely described by your correspon- 
dent H. is a reduced copy of the celebrated pic- 
ture on this subject, painted by Titian after he was 
eighty years of age for Philip II., King of Spain. 
It is in the Museum at Madrid, and was engraved 
on stone by A. Blanco, in a collection published 
in 1826 by D. Joseph de Madrazo. There is 
an outline of it in the Musée de Peinture et de 
Sculpture, published in Paris in 1833. 

Joun Turuppr. 


Your querist H. has only to find some other pic- 
ture of the peculiar stamp and quality of his own, 
with the never omitted monogram of a wriggling 
serpent, to be at a glance satisfied he has a work 
of that quaintly elaborate artist Lucas Cranach. 

As to Jan Wynants, we need not to be told that 
he has never been found to deviate from the path 
of gentle nature into the sinuosities of mythology. 
Iam ever ready to lend aid to querists in art, 
and will ask in return, of H. or yourself, some 
sort of response to any inquiry affecting the first 
root or early germ of native art in relation to a 
sculptor named Spang, working at the period of 


ep? 


Roubiliac, say 1750-60 ? 


CHISEL. | 


Revolvers (2 §S. i. 311.) — You may add to 
the remarks about revolvers, that pistols on that 
principle (sec. xvii.) are found in the Armoury at 
Dresden, (not in the collection of fire-arms, but 
what is called the Historical Gallery), I. M. K. 


In the Turkish Spy, vol. iv. p. 50., is a notice of 
a pistol seemingly of the same ind as those men- 
tioned by Pepys: 

“ As a Mark of the Respect I owe thee, thou wilt re- 
ceive with this Letter a Pistol of curious Workmanship, 
which being once charged, will deliver six Bullets one 
after another.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford. 


Bashett (1* S. xii. 428.) — Mr. Bascnet’s at- 
tention is called to the resemblance between the 
arms which he gives as those of Bashett and the 
arms of the Bache family, which are, “ Or, a lion 
| rampant reguardant pean within a bordure be- 
| zantée.” (The crest is a demi-lion reguardant pean, 
holding in the paw a bezant.) The name Bache 
is understood to be a contraction of the old form 
De la Bache, which was an English rendering of 
the Norman name De la Béche. More unlikely 
things have happened in the matter of names than 
the derivation of Bashett from Bache. M. E. 





Approach of Vessels foreseen (2™ S. i. 315.) — 
I have a note that Captain Scoresby recognised 
| his father’s ship, the Fame, while in the Greenland 
| seas in 1822, by its inverted image in the air, 
although the ship was below the horizon. Indeed 
he found, if I mistake not, that it was twenty 
miles below, and full thirty distayt from him. 
Several cases of this sort are given in the Cabi- 
net Cyclopedia, vol. xviii. where Harvey may 
possibly find the particular instance he cites. 
Cuartes REep. 
Paternoster Row. 


Durer’s “ Melancholy” (2™ S. i. 12.) —In 
Heller’s work on Albert Durer there is a long 
and very German account of this engraving, of 
which the following is an abstract : 

The wings denote the flighty nature of her 
| thoughts. The book the philosophic studies that 
have induced the state of mind. The compasses 
indicate the study of mathematics, and the bound- 
less (!) extent of her researches. The garland of 
spleenwort round her head shows she may still 
hope to penetrate the deepest mysteries. The 
| bunch of keys and bag (which “ probably contains 
also her valuables”) betrays her suspicious cha- 
| racter. Above her left wing is the magic square 
| described by Cornelius Agrippa, Paracelsus, &c. 
| The sum of the figures is thirty-four, in whatever 
way they are counted. This stands for arithmetic. 
| The bell denotes physic. The hour-glass reminds 
constantly of death. The winged boy writing, 
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symbolises authorship and erudition. The balance 
above him, statics. The syringe on the ground 
indicates surgery. The lunar rainbow and dog- 
star in the sky are unusual signs of astronomy. 
The ladder is probably extended to remind us 
that we can only attain a certain amount of know- 
ledge in this world ; or it may mean that the higher 
the ascent, the deeper is the fall. The bat is the 
constant companion of melancholy. The acces- 
sories, which here Heller merély enumerates with- 
out explanation, I have omitted. 

Wiriiam Raprorp. 


Major André (2™ S. i. 255.) —I am not aware 
that in the various particles of data respecting 
Major André, which have appeared in “ N. & Q.,” 
since information was first requested by his bio- 
grapher, that reference has as yet been made to 
page 174. of The Portfolio (Feb. 1817), a monthly 
magazine published in Philadelphia by Harrison 
Hall. The following is an extract : 

“Maria Edgeworth is the daughter of the celebrated 
Honora Sneyd (afterwards Mrs. E.), who inspired the 
unfortunate Major André with a passion which she was 
not permitted to reward, and which is considered by com- 
mon fame as the cause of his having become soldier.” 

Richard Lovel Edgeworth, the father of the 
fair and distinguished novelist, founded a town 
in North Carolina, which he christened Sneyd- 
borough, in compliment to Honora. 

The above paragraph is extracted from the late 
Thomas Moore's copy of The Portfolio, six volumes 
of which are at present preserved with the rest of 
his books in the Royal Irish Academy. 

Perhaps some of your correspondents interested 


in the history of Major André may not be aware | 


that Miss Edgeworth, in the appendix to her 
Treatise on Female Education, corrects some in- 
accuracies of statement in Miss Seward’s Monody 
on the major’s death. 
Wutu1aM Joun Fres¥iresce. 
Dublin. 


English Pronunciation of Latin (2™ §S. i. 218.) 
— Your correspondent E. C. H. must, I think, be 
mistaken in saying that the usage began at the 
commencement of the present century. That de- 
lightful journalist, Samuel Pepys, dining with the 
Spanish ambassador, May 5, 1669, says that he 
met “an Oxfurd scholar in a Doctor of Law’s 
gowne,” who “knew only Latin, which he spoke 
like an Englishman, to one of the Fathers.” 
(Diary, vol. iv. p. 167., ed. 1854.) Lord Bray- 
brooke adds in a note, “i.e. with the English pro- 
nunciation.” R.S. 


John Knox's Prophecy (2™ S. i. 270.) —A. M. 
calls John Knox's prayer a “ prophecy,” and asks 
if any French king since Charles 1X. has had a 
direct heir as successor. Henry IV. was suc- 
ceeded by his son Louis XIII., who was succeeded 
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by his son Louis XIV. The latter was succeeded 
by his grandson; and no French monarch since 
has been followed in the throne by son or daughter. 

B. H. C, 

Drinking at Public Feasts (1* S. xi. 25. 255. 
423 ) — The following curious passage is from the 
Life of John Bruen, by W. Hinde, published 
1641: 

“Being once at a High-Sheriff’s feast, where there 
were some Lords, spiritual and temporal, as they are 
called, and many other Knights and gentlemen of great 
place, there was a health begun by one of the Lords to 
the Prince, which after the manner was entertained, and 
maintained, with a great deal of ceremonial solemnity ; 
As it went along, and drew near unto him (many ob- 
serving what he would say or do) he cast out, in a mo- 
derate manner, some words to this effect: ‘ Here is a so- 
lemn service to the Prince, yet did he never require it, 
nor will ever give you any thanks for it... And when 
one pressed him to pledge and drink to the Prince’s 
health, he made this mild and gentle answer only; * You 
may drink to his health, and I will pray for his health, 
and drink for mine own, and as I wish you may do for 
yours.” And so he put it off, and passed it over, never 
sorting with them, nor yielding to any one of their so- 
lemn ceremonies in this act. He did bear a more ge- 
nerous mind than to be brought in subjection into every 
idle fancy and foolery, or to conform himself upto the 
humours and customs of profane men.” 

A. Rorrs. 


Somers’ Town. 


Topographical Names (2™ §S. i. 266 )—TL sup- 
pose Ma. Hype Crarxe to be aware that Builey 
says :— 

“ Over, in composition of proper names of places, &c., 
signities a bank; as in Brownsover, &c., from the Saxon 
ofene,” ‘ 

2. W. Hackwoop. 

The Bustard (2 S. i. 314)—At the latter 
part of the last century, the bustard, although 
rare, was not unfrequent on Salisbury plain. My 
great uncle, the Rev. Henry White, of Fyfield, 
near Andover, about the year 1780, told a shep- 
herd on the plain he would give a guinea for one, 
and shortly after the shepherd claimed the reward ; 
producing a hen bustard he had killed on her 
nest! The brother of Gilbert White, of Selborne, 
paid his guinea ; sorely repenting he had so rashly 
promised it. A. Hour Wuire. 


Running Footmen (2™ §. i. 177.) — At the 
present time (or certainly, to my knowledge, 
within the last few years) the carriage of the 
High Sheriff of Northumberland, on proceeding to 
meet the judges of assize, is attended by two 
pages on foot, holding on to the handle of the 
carriage-door on either side, and running along 
beside it. They are dressed in a short livery 
jacket and white trousers, and generally have a 
jockey cap. An aged relative of mine well re- 
membered the custom of running footmen being 
kept up by some of the nobility in that county, 
probably within the last eighty years, M. H. R. 
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Etymology of Earwig (2™ S. i. 357.) — On 
further examination, I feel I ought to confine my 
argument against: the etymology of eruca to the 
extensive prevalence of the popular belief respect- 
ing the earwig. It has influenced the formation of 
words which can have no connexion with eruca. 
But as to the reasonableness of that belief, though 
admitted by Linnzus, I fear there is no certain 
evidence whatever. Can any of your readers give 
me the etymology of “prinzajuola.” I find it 
only in the French volume of Alberti’s Dictionary 
(Ate. Milan, 1840), but not in the Italian volume, 
nor in any other Italian Dictionary; I have con- 
sulted many. E. C. H. 


Porson (2™'S. i. 343.) — Being at present sepa- 
rated from my books, I am unable to comply 
with the request of L., to give him the subjects of 
“ The Death of Agricola” and “ Boxing Intelli- 
gence.” The latter is an account of a fight between 
“Bouncing Ned” (Burke) and “Tom the Stay- 
maker” (Payne). When I am able, I will give 
further information. A. Hotr Wuire. 


Gertrude’s Shoes (2™ S, i. 88.) —It is sub- 
mitted that Mr. Inciesy’s emendation of shows 
for shoes, is open to several objections. Ist. As 
substituting an indistinct, general idea, for a clear, 
particular one. 2nd. There is felt to be a sig- 
nificancy in the shoes, as involving the whole state 
or condition of anyone, which is exemplified by 
such a phrase as “ I would not stand in his shoes.” 
(The Scriptures have many significant allusions to 
the shoe and its parts.) 3rd. Hamlet’s previous 
use of the words shows and show, urged by Mr. 
Inctesy, might be an argument against a third 
an weaker use of the expression ; and that Hamlet 
is inclined to use clear, common images regarding 
the hurried marriage, seems to be shown by his 
presently afterwards speaking of “the funeral 


bak"«] meats,” which “ did coldly furnish forth the 


marriage tables.” 

Mr. Inciesy approves of Theobald’s change of 
shoes into shows (King John, Act Il. Se. 1.), but 
Mr. C. Knight (Notes to King John) suggests 
that it arose from a misunderstanding, These are 
his words: ; 

“ The ass was to wear the shoes, and not to bear them 
upon his back, as Theobald supposed, and therefore would 
read shows. The ‘shoes of Hercules’ were as commonly 
alluded to in our old poets, as the ex pede Herculem was a 
familiar allusion of the learned.” 

A. Rorre. 

Somers Town. 


Hunt of St. Alban's (2™ S. i. 335.) — Mr. H. 
L. Tempe complains that his chase after this 
Hunt has come to a check through the want of 
parish registers prior to 1743. I wish to put him 
on the scent again by reminding him that copies 
of the parish registers are to be found in the re- 
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istries of the bishops or archdeacons, generally 
p to about the year 1600, which may be in- 
spected upon application to the deputy-registrars, 
GaAsTROs, 

Double Christian Names (1* S. passim.) — The 
earliest instance [ remember of three names is 
Oct. 11, 1588, when Henry Donne Lee subscribes 
the Thirty-nine Articles, ) oe 


g 
5 
u 


Oxford. 


Miscellaneous. 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: 

Crarer’s Fare-Masowvny. 
Corron's Pranreas’ Manca. 
Mas«ete on Anonine. 
Ramsay's Asrnotooy. 
Howaron's Astaenocy. 
Batu's Astrotoey. 
Wanted by Thos. Millard, 70. Newgate Street. 
Monteomery’s Woman. 
Witpo Froweas (Christian Knowledge Society). 
end, at 8d. each. 
Intusrnareo Commentary. 5 Vols. 

Also complete. 

Kenitworrtna I:iesreaten. fto. 1821. 
Wanted by Charles F. Blackburn, Bookseller, Leamington. 


Parts 6, 7. and 11. to 


Charles Knight.) Vols. I. II. V. 


(Merridew, Coventry.) 


Tue Ituvstaatren Lonpow Atmanack por 1862 and 1853. (One Shilling 
each will be given.) 

Wanted by Edward Peacock, Bottesford, Brigg, Lincolnshire. 

Ture Seamows or Ma. Yorrcx. Vol. Tt. A New Edition. London; 
Printed for T. Becket and P. A. De Hondt, and T. Cadell, in the 
Strand. 1773. 

Wanted by C. Le Feuvre, 


Bookseller, Jersey. 


Cases. Tast Edition. 


Roscor’s Law or Evipence tx Crrminas ‘ 
Last Edition. 


Rosseiy’s Carmes ann Mispemeanocas, 
Wanted by W. Blackwood 4 Sons, Edinburgh. 


Matices ta Carrespanvents, 


Mrvor Qveares waiting 
ons, and several in- 


of the number of Rerriies to 
postponed our Nores on 
ting Inedited Letters by Isaac Walton, Nalson 


Tn consequ 
for insertion + 
teresting 
the Historian. 

J. Maasmatt, M.A. (Taunton.) The chang 
spondent has not been lost sight but involves more 
ture to 


arti 


suggested by our Corre- 
difficulties than we 


mat present encounter. 


xed Photography, as No. 


our present 
uncement of new and im- 


not ahand 


Puoros. We ha 
bu urselves to the 


sho . ? now confine ¢ 
pre 1 processes. 
G.E.F. There is 
than he is aware of. 
NDX. The 


rapidly as the 


ann 


more difficulty in meeting our Correspondent’s views 
An attempt shall be made. 
to the First Series is at press, and proceeding as 
A a work admits. 
2nd 8. i. 351. col. 2. 1. 58... for“ Gla 
1. 12., * (jlagalitic ’’ read 
anslavian.” 


Index 
vature af su 
ralit " 2 


read “ Glagolit : 
“ Glagolitic;" lL. 24., 


Eraarta. 
352. col for 


nslavian”’ read 


“Nores anp Quenres” is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


“ Nores ano Queairs” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the un- 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it pe ee” oy While partics 
res ‘dent in the country or abroad, who may be desirous of receiving the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 
Publisher. The subscription for the stamped edition of “Norges ano 
(including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and fowr- 
pence for six months, which may be paid by Post-Ofice Order, drawn in 
Savour of the Publisher, Ma. Gzonex Bex, No. 186. Fleet Street. 





